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Canada,  with  average  exports  of  182  million 
bushels  during  1935-36  to  1939-40,  was  the 
leading  exporter  of  wheat  including  flour.  The 
United  States,  with  an  average  of  only  53  million 
bushels,    was  one  of  the  smaller  exporters.     Ar- 


gentina and  Australia  each  exported  more  than 
lOOmillion  bushels.  Western  European  countries 
were  the  leading  importers,  taking  about  375 
million  bushels  annually. 


us   DEPARTUENT  OF  ACRICULTURE 


OFFICE  OF   FOREIGN   AGRICULTURAL   RELATIONS 


During  1946-47  to  1948-49  the  United  States 
exported  an  average  of  463  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  flpur  -nine  times  as  much  as  prewar- 
and  became  the  leading  exporter.  Canada  in- 
creased its  exports  from    182    million   prewar  to 


223  million  bushels  annually,  and  ranked  next 
to  the  United  States.  Exports  from  Australia 
averaged  about  the  same  as  prewar,  but  those 
from  Argentina  were  reduced  to  about  half  of  the 
prewar   average. 
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THE     WHEAT     SITUATION.' 
Including  Rye  and  Ricei 

Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  February  8,  1950 

SUMMARY  .-   ■ 

Wheat  and  -wheat  product  exports  to  date  are  : running  behind  recent 
years,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  only  169  million  bushels  in  July- 
December  compared  with  271  million  bushels  for  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  Exports  for  the.  1949-50  year  are  estimated  at  about  375  million 
bushels.  This  is  down  about  128  million  from  last  year*3  503  million-bushel 
all-time  record.  While  this  would  be  the  smallest  in  5  years,  it  would  still 
be  large  compared  with  prewar.  Total  disappearance,-  estimated  at  1,06 5- rail- 
lion  bushels,  would  be  the  smallest  since  1942-43  and  would  leave  a  carryr-  - 
over  of  about  390  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  83  million  from ; a  year 
earlier,  and  the  highest  since  the  619  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1943* 

The  loan  program  has  been  the  Mggest  factor  in  the  considerable 
advance  prices  have  made  since  early  in  the  season,-  Large  quantities  are 
under  the  current  price  support  programs,  and  in  addition  CCC  has  sizeable 
inventories  of  wheat  (about  I50  million  bushels  on  January  l).  These  hold- 
ings total  at  least  475  million  bushels  and  may  cause  -wheat  supplies  in 
the  free  market  to  become  more  limited  in  the  April-June  quarter  than  a  year 
earlier  and  thereby  be  a  further  price  strengthening -factor.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  1950  will  again 
be  owned  by  CCC, 

In  December  a  winter  wheat  acreage  of  53  million  acres  and  a  crop  of 
885  million  bushels  were  forecast  by  the' Crop  Reporting  Board.  Assuming  a 
reduction  in  spring  wheat  acreage  about- the  same  as  the  15  percent  in  winter 
wheat  and  yields  at  the  average  of  the  past  2  years,  a  ppring  wheat  produc- 
tion of  about  250  million  bushels  would  be  obtained.  In  this  event,  wheat 
production  for  the  year  as  a  whole  would  total  about  1,135  million  bushels. 
With  a  -winter  wheat  acreage  of  53  -million  acres,  if  -20  inilllon  acres  are 
seeded  to  spring  wheat^  the  total- would  be  73  million  acres.-  This  is  about 
the  same  as,  or  a  little  below  the  probable.  :nartional  wheat  allotment.  .' 

Total  world  breadgrain  trade  for  1949-50  ia  nbw:  expected' -bQ  be.  reduced 
10  percent  or  more  below  1948-r49.  Supplies  of  wheat  available  for  ■  expdrt 
in  the  principal  surplus-produciiig  areas  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
expected  demand,  but  significant  increases  in- carry-^over  storcks:  are  not 
expected  except  in  the  United  States,  The  reduced  level  of  trade  this 
year  reflects  an  impj^oved  supply  position  in  nearly  all  of  the  important 
importing  countries. 

Condition  of  fall-sown  grains  was  imusually  favorable  in  most 
European  areas,  at  latest  report.  Available  information  points  to  some 
net  increase  in  seedings,  since  increases  reported  for  a  number  of  countries 
especially  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Italy  appear  to 
outweigh  small  declines  in  some  of  the  less  important  producing  countries. 
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Moisture  reserves  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  up  to  freezing 
time  were  reported' at  72  percent "of  normal  compared  with  64  percent  a  year 
earlier.  While  reserves  are  above  the  64  percent  of  a  year  earlier,  they 
are  nevertheless  considerably  below  normal,  and  distinctly  unfavorable  to 
yield  prospects  for  th?  1950  spring  wheat  crop. 

Rye  prices  averaged,  13  percent  below  a  year  earlier  in  July-December, 
reflecting  reduced  demand,  and  large  supplies  and  lower  prices  of  other 
grains,  especially  corn.  With  supplies  of  rye,  including  probably  imports 
,'for  thie  year,  about  thesaji^  as  a  year  earlier,  the  reduced  demand  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in,  a' somewhat  larger  carry-oVer  on  July  1,  1950  than  the 
8  million  bushels  of  a  year  earlier.  This,  however,  is  still  substantially 
below  t^e  19  miilicsri-bushel  average  for  1939-48.      ' 


Rice  prices' have, been  above  loan  levels.  Since  October,  Large  quanti- 
ties going  londer  the  loati, and  purchase  agreement  programs  and, a  high  level 
of  exports  h|ve  supported  rice  prices.  Rice  exports  are  expected  to  set  a 
new  high,  'exceeding  the  record  of  I948-49,  but  because  of  a  record  large 
crop,  ah  increase  in  yeair-end  stocks  is  probably.  The  national  rice  acreage 
allotment  for  195P  which .was  announced  December  30,  is  about  14  percent 
below  the  actual  planted  acreage  in  i949» 

The  1949-50  world  rice  harvest  is  estimated  at  3  percent  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  and  slightly  aboV$  the  prewar  average.  While  production 
is  at  a  high  level,  world  exportable  supplies' are  estimated  at 'less  than 
one-half  of  the  prewar  average  exports,  :      ^ 

'      '       ■"■' -THE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND.-  An  abnormal  world  demand  for  bread  grains 
made  it  possible  to  move  the  excess  over  domestic  needs 
from  wheat  crops  produced  in  ■1944-4S>  each  in  excess  of 
one  billion  bushels,  and "to  minimize  the  increase  in' the 
size 'of  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  1949  (table  2). 

■   .  In  1932-41,  the  supply  of  wheat  in  continental  , 
'■   United  States  averaged  982  million  bushels  consisting  of 
'   carry-in  of  old  wheat,  235';,  production,  738,  and  imports 
fof-  domestic  use,  9»  Total  disappearance  averaged  721, 
consisting  of  food,,  47 5 J  feed,  122;  seed,  81;  and  exports 
! 'to 'foreign  cothtries  and  shipnents  to  U,  S.  Territories, 
43  i"  Carry-over  stocks  at  t.he  end  of  this  period  were 
much' larger  than  at  the  beginning,   - 

Net  exports  from  the  United  States  have  exceeded 
'300  'million  bushels  only  in  1914-15,  1920-21,  and  each  of  the 
past  4  years  beginning  in  1945-46  when  they  averaged  almost 
450  million  bushels  (table  1),  Very  small  United  States 
wheat  crpps  in  1933-36  together  with  drives  toward  greater 
self- sufficiency  in  many  importing  countries  greatly  reduced 
exports  in  the  30's  and  the  war  curtailed  shipping  in  the 
early  40' Si  In  the  35  years  since  1909,  leaving  out  the 
years  of  h-et  imports,  net  exports  averaged  I69  million  bushels. 
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Wheat  prices  to  growers  advaftced  from  an  average  of 
67  cents  per  bushel  in  1%0'li.i   to  a  record  of  |2.81  in  ,mi-d- 
January  194^,  and  a  record  season  average  of  $2,29  for  the 
.1947  crop.  From  1938  .to  late  1944  the  loan  program,  which 
reflected  the  general  rise  in  prices  farmers  pay,  was  the 
most  important  factor  in  domestic  wheat  prices.  From  1942 
through  1945  wheat  feeding ^was  exceptionally  heavy  and  very 
large . quantities  of  wheat  were  used  for  war  industrial  pur- 
poses. Beginning,  in  early  19/4-5,  export  demand,  including 
the  various  foreign  aid  programs,  became" the  most  important 
price  factor. 

In  1947-48,  United  States  wheat  prices  reflected  the 
unavailability  of  feed  grains  for  export,  the  additional 
world  demand  resulting  from  short  crops  in  importing  countries, 
and  the  continued  rise  in  the  general  price  level.  With  the 
harvest  of  the  near-record  crop  in  1948  and  favorable  crops 
in  importing  countries,  the  loan  program  again  became  an  im- 
portant price  factor.  The  price  to  growers  for  the  1948-49 
crop  averaged  about  1  cent  below  the  $2,00  loan  level.  ■ 

Exports  Now  Expected  to  Total  about  ^ 75  Million         .   ■ 
And  Carry-over  about  390  Million  Bushels 

Domestic  disappearance  of 'wheat  during  the  first  half  of  the  current 
marketing  year  was  545  million  bushels,  while  exports  to  foreign  countries 
and  shipments  to  Territories  for  the  same  period  were  l69  million  and  2  mil- 
lion bushels,  respectively.  With  the  wheat  year  over  half  gone  domestic 
disappearance  for  the  year  ending  Jvine  30  looks  as  if  it  may  be  as  follows: 
Civilian  and  military  food,  491  million;  seed,  81  million;  and  feed,  115  mil- 
lion. Food  consumption  will  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  seed  re- 
quirements less  and  feed  less.  The  quantity  being  fed  this  year  is  the 
smallest  since  about  1941,  but  is  about  as  expected  in  view  of  th"  T-«^cord 
supplies  and  relatively  low  prices  of  feed  grains. 

Exports  are  now  expected  to  total  about  375  million  bushels.  This 
would  be  down  about  128  million  from  the  503  million  bushels  exported  a  year 
ago  and  would  be  the  smallest  since  1944-45.  Shipments  to  Territories  of 
the  United  States  total  3  or  4  million  bushels. 

Total  disappearance  of  wheat  in  1949-50  would  thus  be  about  1,065  mil- 
lion bushels,  the  smallest  since  1942-43,  With  the  supply  of  1,454  million 
bushels — (July  1  stocks  of  307  million  l/,  production  of  1,146  million,  and 
probably  imports  of  1  million) — carry-over  next  July  would  be  about  390  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  highest  carry-over  was  631  million  in  1942  and  the  prewar 
(1932-41)  average  was  235  million  bushels. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  January  1,  1950  totaled  908  million  bushels.  This 
indicated  an  October-December  ^sappearance  of  about  251  million  bushels, 
the  smallest  for  the  quarter  since  1944,  when  it  was  about  the  same  quantity. 
Largest  disappearance  for  the  quarter  was  338  million  bushels  in  1945,  when 
feed  and  exuorts  totaled  170  million  bushels.  The  October-December 

1/  Revised  from  306  million  on  the  basis  of  a  January  revision  in  farm  stocks. 
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disappearance  this  year  was  distributed  about  as  follows:  Civilian  and 
military  food, 129  million;  seed,  30  million;  feed,  17;  and  exports  and  ship- 
ments, 75  million. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  January  1  in  the  various  positions  with  comparisons 
for  earlier  years  are  shown  in  table  10.  Though  considerably  smaller  than 
on  January  1,  1942  and  1943,  current  stocks  are  larger  than  on  any  other 
January  1  of  record.  The  off- farm  portion  of  the  total,  at  581  mi]J-ion 
bushels,  is  largest  for  the  date  except  in  1942  and  1943,  comparing  with 
477  million  bushels  on  January  1,  1949*  This  year's  stocks  at  interior  mills 
and  elevators  were  exceeded  on  January  1,  1943,  the  only  time  in  15  years 
of  record.  Stocks  at  terminals  and  at  merchant  mills  were  exceeded  only  on 
January  1,  of  1942  and  1943. 

Wheat  Prices  Generally  Below  Loan; 
Supplies  under  Loan  and  Owned  by 
CCC  important  Price  Factors  .   .   . -   • 

Price  of  Hard  Wheat  at  Kansas  City  rose  above  the  loan  the  latter 
part  of  January,  although  prices  of  Soft  Red  Winter  at  St»  Louis  and  Spring 
at  Minneapolis  continued  slightly  below  the  loan.  All  prices  were  off  in 
early  February.  With  some  recovery,  prices  on  February  7  were  as  follows, 
loan  in  parentheses:  No. 2  Hard  Winter,  ordinary  protein,  at  City  $2.17 
(2.20);  No.l  Dark  Northern  Spring,  ordinary  protein,  at  Minneapolis  $2.15-1/2 
(2.22);  No. 2  Red  Winter  at  St,  Louis  $2.22  (2.25);  and  No. 2  Soft  White  at 
Portland  $2.18-1/2  (2.l6), 

A  pick-up  in  export  sales  accounted  for  the  strength  in  the  latter 
part  of  January.  For  the  marketing  season  as  a  whole.  United  States  exports 
have  been  affected  by  the  generally;  reduced  demand  of  importing  countries. 
Sales  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  August  1  to  January  31  to- 
taled about  54  million  bushels  against  the  United  States  export  quota  of . 
168  million  bushels  for  the  year.  The  more  recent  weakness  may  be  trade 
apprehensions,  related  to*the  February  break  of  the  past  two  years. 

The  loan  program  has  been  the  biggest  factor  in  the  considerable 
advance  prices  have  made  since  early  in  the  season.  Wheat  under  loan  and 
purchase  agreements  from  the  1949  crops  through  December  31  totaled  313  mil- 
lion bushels.  2/  Of  this,  68-were  farm-stored  loans,  229  were  warehouse  - 
stored  loans,  and  I6  under  purchase  agreements.   In  addition  on  December  31, 
1949,  about  4- 1/2  million  bushels  of  1948  wheat  has  been  resealed  on  farms. 
The  total  under  price-support  programs  from  the  1948  crop  was  367  million 
bushelsa  Price  support  availability  was  extended  through  January  this  year. 
This  enabled  farmers  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  their  1949  crop  price  support 
and  sales  on  1950  income  taxes,  since  most  farmers  are  on  an  annual  rather 
than  an  accrual  income-tax  basis,- 

.  CCC  has  sizeable  inventories  of  wheat  (about  150  million  bushels  on 
January  l)  which  with  the  large  quantity  under  the  current  price  support 
programs  total  at  least  475  million  bushels.  These  holdings  may  cause 
wheat  supplies  in  normal  trade  channels  to  become  more  limited  in  the 

2/  Quantities  placed  under  loan  each  year  since  the  program  started  in  1938, 
together  with  quantities  delivered,  stocks  owned  by  CCC  and  under  loan 
June  30,  and  loan  rates,  are  shown  in  table  11, 
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April-June  quarter  than  a  year  earlier.  In  the  five  principal  hard  winter 
wheat  States  of  the  Southwest,  very  large  quantities  already  have  been  placed 
under  the  programs.  The  quantities  added  to  those  already  used  by  mills 
apparently  leave  only  relatively  small  supplies  available  to  the  trade.  If 
commercial  supplies  prove  to  be  too  small  to  .maintain  mill  operations,  prices 
would  need  to  advance  above  62.35  -  $2.40  basis  No. 2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas 
City,  to  cover  the  loan  of  .'|2.20  plus  accrued  charges.  In  any  event  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  1950  will 
again  be  owned  by  CCC.  2/ 

Parity  Price  as  the  Basis  of  the 
1950  Loan  Will  be  E)etermined  on 
Basis  of  Old  Formula 

Under  the  1949  Agrictiltural  Act,  the  support  level  for  the  1950  crop 
is  unchanged  at  90  percent  of  parity  as  determined  by  the  old  formula.  The 
Act  provides  that  for  basic  commodities  until  1954  the  effective  parity 
price  is  the  higher  of  the  old  or  the  new  parity.  The  old  parity  as  calcu- 
.  lated  for  January  1  is  $2.13  ]±f     and  the  new  is  $1.84  ^/.  As  a  result, 
the  old  parity  formula  will  apply,  but  the  price  to  be  used  for  support  will 
be  determined  by  the  level  of  the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes 
next  June. 

From  preliminary  calculations  based  on  information  available  now, 
it  looks  as  if  parity  for  the  crops  of  1951,  1952  and  1953  will  continue 
to  be  based  on  the  old  formula  for  wheat.  The  minimum  loan  rates  may  be 
reduced  in  those  years  somewhat  from  the  90  percent  level,  the  extent  de- 
pending upon-  the  relationship  of  actual  supplies  to  normal  supplies. 

Growers  Planting;  Within  Allotments;  1950 
Crop  May  about  Equal  1949  Production 

As  of  December  1,  a  winter  wheat  seeded  acreage  of  53  million,  15  per- 
cent less  than  1949,  was  estimated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  BAE,  On 
this  acreage,  a  crop  of  885  million  bushels,  was  forecast  on  the  basis  of 
reported  condition  of  the  crop  on  December  1,  1949,  of  soil  moisture  con- 
ditions to  that  date,  and  other  factors  affecting  yield.  Assuming  a 
reduction  in  spring  wheat  acreage  about  the  same  as  that  of  winter  wheat, 
an  acreage  of  19.2  million  acres  would  be  indicated.  If  13  bushels  per  acre, 
the  average  of  the  past  two  years,  are  obtained,  this  would  result  in  a  pro- 
duction of  about  250  million  bushels-  of  spring  wheat.  When  added  to  the 
winter  wheat  forecast,  this  would  result  in  a  total  crop  of  about  1,135  mil- 
lion bushels.  With  a  carry-over  of  about  390  million  bushels,  supplies 

3/   Loans  on  1949-crop  wheat  mature  April  30,  1950  or  earlier  on  demand. 
Intention  to  the  CCC  under  pxirchase  agreements  must  be  filed  within  a  30-day 
period  ending  April  30,  1950. 

ij  88,4  cents  per  bushel  (price  1909-1914)  x  241  percent  (January  index 
of  prices,  paid,  interest  and  taxes)  =  $2.13.  Parity  as  determined  under 
this  old  formula,  1931-49,  is  shown  in  The  Wheat  Situation,  issue  of  July 

1949,  pag,e  16.  

^/  $1.49  (lb-year  calendar  average  price  per  bushel)  -^  202  percent  (lO-year 
calendar  average  index  of  prices  received)  =  73 »8  cents,  the  adjusted  base 
price.  73.8  x  249  percent  (January  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates)  =  $1.84. 
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would  total  about  1,525  million  bushels'.  Domestic  disappearance  is  likely 
to  again  be  close  to  700  million  bushels.  This  vrould  leave  about  825  mil- 
lion bushels  available  for  export  in  1950-51  and  for  carry-over  July  1, 
1951.  If  exports  total  350  million  bushels,  this  would  leave  a  carry-over 
of  around  475  million  bushels. 

Winter  wheat  is  reported  to  be  wintering  well  and  in  good  condition 
generally,  with  damage  to  date  extremely  limited.  Prospects  are  causing 
some  concern  '  among  growers,  however,  in  widespread  portions  of  the  country 
where  the  crop  is  susceptible  to  damage  if  February  and  March  weather  should 
be  unfavorable •  In  the  Northeast ,  the  mild  weather  and  lack  of  snow  cover 
encouraged  greening  up  and  growth  of  fall-sovm  grains;  light  thinning  of 
stands  has  resulted  from  "heaving".  In  the  South,  development  is  even  more 
advanced,  making  the  crops  susceptible  to  damage  if  a  severe  cold  wave 
should  occur.  In  Nebraska  moderate  snow  cover  has  improved  the  moisture 
situation  and  protected  wheat,  but  from  Kansas  to  the  Texas  Panhandle  the 
deep-rooted  wheat  has  no  snow  cover,  topsoils  are  dry  and  susceptible  to 
blowing.  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  some  greening  up  has  occurred,  sustained 
by  subsoil  moisture,  but  surface  moisture  will  be  needed  to  maintain  grovrth. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  snow  cover  has  protected  wheat  from  severe  tempera- 
tures and  damage  appears  to  be  limited. 

The  winter  wheat  acreage  indicated  in  December  totaled  53  million 
acres.  If  about  20  million  acres  are  seeded  to  spring  wheat  the  total  would 
be  73  million  acres.  This  is  about  the  same  as,  or  a  little  below  what  the 
expected  national  wheat  allotment  is  expected  to  total.  The  national  allot- 
ment, as  originally  announced  on  July  I4,  was  68,9  million  acres.  Subse- 
quently, upward  revisions  were  made  possible  by  Public  Law  272,  signed  by 
the  President  in  August,  While  returns  from  all  States  are  not  in' yet,  it  . 
appears  that  the  adjusted  total  will  slightly  exceed  73  million,  acres-,  - 


THE  WORLD  VfflEAT  SITUATION. 

BACKGROUND,-  On  July  1,  1943,  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  four 
principal  exporting  countries-^-United  States,  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina — were  a  record  1,737  million  bu- 
shels, almost  four  times  the  1935-39  average  of  458  million. 
By  July  1945,  however,  they  were  down  to  818  million  bu- 
■  shels,  and  by  July  1946  they  were  further  reduced  to  387 
millions.  Greatly  increased  disappearance  was  caused  by 
wartime  depletion  of  food  supplies  in  importing  countries 
and  by  poor  crops  in  many  areas.  Stocks  in  these  four 
countries  on  July  1,  I946  were  the  smallest  since  1938 
and  were  about  I6  percent  less  than  the  1935-39  average. 
On  tJvly  1,  1948  these  stocks  had  increased  to  536  million 
bushels,  and  on  July  1,  1949  to  652  million  bushels.  While 
stocks  of  this  size  cannot  be  considered  large,  they  are 
42  percent  above  the  1935-39  average  of  458  million  bushels,6/ 

6/  Stocks  in  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina  at  the  beginning  of  their  respec- 
tive marketing  year  together  with  production,  domestic  disappearance  and  net 
exports  are  shoivm  in  table  5,  ,   . 
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Condition  of  Fall -sown  Winter  .,      ,  •  .. 

Wheat  in  Europe  Favora"ble :  Some  

Increase  in  Acreage  Pro"bable  7/ 

Condition  of  fall -sown  grains  was  unusually  favoratle  in  most 
European  areas,  according  to  latest  reports.  Though  actual  estimates  of 
grain  acreage  seeded  in  Europe  for  harvest  in  1950  have  been  received  for 
only  a  few  countries,  available  information  points  to  some  net  increase 
in  seedings,  since  increases  reported  for  a  number  of  countries,  especially 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Italy  appear  to  outweigh 
small  declines  in  some  of  the  less  important  producing  countries.  Winter 
sowings  constitute' the  bulk  of  the  breadgrain  crop  in  these  countries, 
spring  sowings  normally  amounting  to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total. 

Winter  wheat  acreage  in  Canada,  which  constitutes  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  for  that  country,  was  increased  by  1^  percent'  over  the 
previous  year's  seedings,  bringing  the  acreage  to  966  thousand  acres. 
Conditions  were  much  more  favorable  than  for  the  19^9  crop,  which  was 
sown  under  very  dry  conditions  throughout  the  fall. 

In  the  Far  East,  official  estimates  are  not  available  for  India's 
recently  seeded  wheat  acreage,  the  harvest  of  which  occurs  in  March-May. 
Trade  estimates  indicate  some  increase  over  last  year's  area.  Soil  con- 
ditions were  reported  excellent  at  the  beginning  of  the  seeding  period. 
Later  reports,  however,  speak  of  an  urgent  need  for  rain,'  to  prevent 
deterioration.  In  Japan,  the  acreage  of  wheat  sown  last  fall  for  har- 
vest in  1950  is  expected  to  show  a  slight  increase  over  19^+8.   Infor- 
mation on  winter  grain  prospects  in  China  -is  not  available. 

Moisture  Heverve  in  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada  Much 
Below  Normal  '...,,.■. 

Moisture  reserves  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  up  to 
November  20,  were  reported  at  72  percent  of  normal  compared  with  6k   per- 
cent a  year  earlier.  Saskatchewan  had  73  percent  of  normal.  Alberta 
61  percent  of  normal,  and  Manitoba  96  percent  of  normal.   (Acreage  in 
Saskatchewan  is  63  percent  of  the  total  of  the  wheat  acToaqe   in  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  that  in  Alberta  27  percent  and  in  Manitoba  10  per- 
cent. )  These  reserves  include  moisture  which  fell  on  stubble  land 
between  harvest  and  about  the  time  the  ground  froze  (August-November) 
and  took  account  of  rains  which  fell  on  summer-fallowed  land  during  the 
previous  year.   The  percentages  for  the  various  districts  were  weighted 
on  the  basis  of  acreage. 

While  reserves  are  above  a  year  earlier,  they  are  nevertheless 
considerably  below  normial,  and  distinctly  an  unfavorable  factor  affect- 
ing yield  prospects  of  the  I950  spring  wheat  crop. 

I/This' "and  the  first  section  on  pd-ge  10  from  World  Food  Situation, 
February  1950,  published  by  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural-  Relations,  USDA, 
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World  Total  Trade  in  Breadgralns 
is  Down  At out  10  Percent 

Total  World  trade  in  "breadgrains  for  19^+9-50  is  now  expected  to 
be  reduced  10  percent  or  more  from  the  total  19kQ-k9   exports  of  26.7  mil- 
lion long  tons  (970  million  "bushels  of  wheat  and  flour,  in  terms  of  wheat, 
and  30  million  hushels  of  ryo).  Supplies  of  wheat  available  for  export 
in  the.  principal  surplus -producing  areas  are  adegtuate  to  meet  the  expected 
demand,  but  significant  increases  in  stocks  are  not  expected  except  in  the 
United  States.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  total  exports  of  wheat 
■and  rye  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  19^9-50  marketing .season  will 
approach  i)-10  million  bushels,  compared  with  kdQ   million  during  July- 
December  19^8.  The  volume  of  world  trade  in  breadgrains  will  probably 
expand  during  January- June  1950,  but  the  extent  to  vdiich  the  total  will 
exceed  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  19^19-50  year  will  depend  on  crop 
prospects  in  the  spring  of  1950  and  on  the  ability  of  importing  countries 
to  overcome  current  trade  difficulties. 

The  reduced'  level  of  trade  thus  far  in  19^9-50  (nearly  all  of 
which  reduction  has  occuri'ed  in  total  exports  from  the  United  States)  re- 
flects the  improved  supply  position  In  nearly  all  of  the  important  import- 
ing countries.  Two  successive  years  (19^8  and  19^9)  of  relatively  favorable 
production  in  Europe  8/-  the  world's  principal  deficit  area- -combined  with 
abnormally  high  bareadgrain  imports,  have  resulted  in  increased  reserves 
and  a  general  relaxation  of  controls  governing  bread  rations,  flour  ex- 
traction rates,  collections, .and  utilization  programs.  Another  result 
in  exporting  countries  has  been  a  return  to  more  competitive  conditions 
in  the  international  grain  trade.  Terms  and  conditions  of  trade  are  once 
more  assuming  importance  in  place  of  the  critical  need  which  had  charac- 
terized the  postwar  period  until  early  last-  year, 

Wheat  Prices  in  Canada,  Australia 
and  Argentina  97 

The  handling  and  pricing  of  wheat  continues  under  strict  Govern- 
ment control  in  Canada,  Australia  aiid  Argentina,   Controls  are  administer- 
ed by  Wheat"  Boards  in  Canada  and  Australia  and.  by  the  Argentine  Trade 
Promotion  Instutute  in  Argentina. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  makes  producers  a  guaranteed  initial  pay- 
ment and  distributes  back  to  the  producer  any  profit  remaining  from  opera- 
tion of  the  5-year  pool,  which  ends  with  the  current  marketing  season. 
The  initial  payment  to  producers  is  $1.59.  The  agreed  export  price  to 
the  United  Kingdom  is  $1.82  per  bushel,  and  to  other  International  Wheat 
Agreement  countries  $1.80.  The  price  to  all  other  countries  (Class  II) 
declined  from  $2.09  at  the  beginning  of  December  to  about  $1.95  at  the 
end  of  the  month  and  has  remained  at  that  level.  The  quantity  of  \*eat 
available  for  export  from  the  19^9   crop  plus  carry-over  in  Canada  is  es- 
timated to  total  about  2li0  million  bushels.  Of  this  total,  Canada  has  a 
quota  of  203  million  bushels  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
Prices  in  Canada  are  all  based  on  No.  1  Northern,  in  store  Fort  William, 
Port  Arthur,  or  Vancouver. 

8/  See  The  Wheat  "Situation  issue  of  Sept. -Dec.  I9I+9,  tables  2  and  3,  for 
production  of  wheat  and  rye  In  European  countries  as  well  as  other  countries, 
19^7-^9  with  comparisons.  9/  In  terms  of  U.  S.  currency. 
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In  Australia,  marketing  of  wheat  is  under  a  postwar  Wheat  Statili- 
zation  Plan,  vdiich  guarantees  prices  to  producers,  "based  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  guaranteed  price  applies  on  domestically  used  wheat  and  up 
to  a  maximum  of  100  million  "bushels  of  exports  from  any  one  season's  crop. 
A  Stabilization  Fund  has  "been  established  which  will  be  used  to  support 
the  guaranteed  price  to  producers  if  export  prices  go  below  that  level. 
This  fund  is  built  up  by  taxing  wheat  exports,  the  rate  of  tax  being 
50  percent  of  the  difference  between  the  export  price  and  the  guaranteed 
price  to  growers,  but  not  to  exceed  2s. 2d.  {2k   cents  per  bushel  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange).  The  remainder  of  the  profit  from  export  sales, 
added  to  the  advance  of  the  guaranteed  price,  determines  the  final  return 
to  producers. 

The  present  guaranteed  price  of  79  cents  per  bushel,  bulk  f.o.r. 
^orts  is  slightly  above  the  price  guaranteed  for  last  year's  crop.  Wheat 
for  home  consumption  returns  the  grower  only  the  guaranteed  price.  Pre- 
sent export  prices,  however,  are  considerably  above  that  level,  and  assure 
growers  somewhat  larger  returns.  Exports  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  are  at  the  equivalent  of  $1.80  per  bushel,  while  the  latest  quo- 
tation for  export  sales  outside  of  the  Agreement  was  $2.2l+  per  bushel. 

In  Argentina,  the  domestic  price  for  the  19^9-50  wheat  crop  (har- 
vest beginning  in  December  19^9)  was  announced  December  1  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  $1.90  per  bushel  for  No.  2  semi -hard  wheat  in  bags,  on  tract  at 
ports.  The  new  rate  which  is  only  slightly  above  the  price  of  $1.86  paid 
for  19^8-^4-9  wheat,  compares  with  an  official  export  price  of  $2.13  per 
bushel,  quoted  in  early  January. 

THE  BYE  SITUATION 

BACKGBOUND.-  Reflecting  an  active  foreign  demand 
during  and  for  a  time  after  World  War  I,  rye  acreage  for 
harvest  expanded  and  for  10  years  ( 1915-2^)  averaged 
over  5  million  acres.  Production  reached  a  peak  of  over 
100  million  bushels  in  1922,  Exports  of  rye  averaged     ... 
nearly  3^  million  bushels  a  year  during  the  10  yeards  end- 
ing in  1927-28.  After  that  exports  dropped  sharply  and  In 
only  one  year  of  the  30's  did  they  total  over  1  million  bu- 
shels. From  19')-0-Ul  through  19^+8-14-9  exports  averaged 
2.5  million  bushels,  reaching  the  high  point  of  7.2  million 
bushels  in  19h^-h6.     In  each  of  the  drought  years  of  1933 
and  193^  imports  totaled  about  12  million  bushels.  From 
19l+0-i4l  through  I9U8-U9  imports  averaged  U.3  million  bu- 
shels, reaching  a  high  of  8.3  million  bushels  in  19^3-^^. 

Bye  Demand  Below  Year  A{  0; 
Prices  Down  about  13  Percent 

Rye  supplies  for  19^49-50  including  July  1,  19^9  carry-over  of 
8.3  million  bushels,  production  of  I8.7  million,  and  imports  which  may 
amount  to  about  10.0  million  bushels,  total  37.0  million  bushels.  This 
is  about  the  same  as  the  36.6  million  for  I9U8-U9,  but  is  considerably 
below  the  57.2  million  average  (1938-39  to  19l+7-i4-8. )  (See  fable  13.) 
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Imports  in  July-Deceruber  totaled.  7  million  bushels,  and  another 
3  million  bushels  may  enter  in  January- June .  On  this  basis,  the  total  im- 
ports for  the  year  may  exceed  the  9  million  bushels  imported  in  19^1-^2 
p.nd  be  the  largest  since  193^" 35. 

It  is  expected  that  x'ood  use  in  I9U9-5O  will  be  about  the  same  as 
the  ^.7  million  bushels  in  19^8-it-9!  which  compares  with  a  prewar  average 
of  6.7  million  bushels.  Rye  for  food  declined  from  19^4-3 -l+iv  to  191+6-^+7, 
but  has  since  remained  at  about  .the  same  level.  Feed  use  in  19^9"50  prob- 
ably will  be  about  the  same  as  the  7.0  million  bushels  estimated  for  .' 
lgk8-k'^.     With  an  expected  increase  in  acreage  of  about  12  percent  seed 
will  be  about  5.0  million  bushels.  The  quantity  used  in  the  .production  of 
alcohol  and  spirits  in  July-December  was  only  1.9  million  bushels  compared 
with  3.-7  million  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The  quantity  for  the 
19^9-50  year  may  not  exceed  U.O  million  bushels  compared  with  6.7  million 
in  I9U8-A9.  On  the  basis  of  these  disappearance  figures,  the  carry-over 
July  1,  1950  niay  be  about  10  million  bushels  compared  with  8.3  million  on 
July  1,  19^9.  Rye  supply  and  disappearance,  annually  and  semi-annually, 
I93U-35  to  date  are  shown  in  tables  .I3  and  Ik. 

Eye  stocks  of  17.*+  million  bushels  in  all  positions  on  January  1, 
1950,  are  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  much  larger  than  in  the 
3  preceding  years.  Off -farm  stocks,  particularly  stocks  at  terminals,  are 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  than  usual.  More  than  half  of  the  current 
rye  stocks  are  located  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

Eye  prices  in  July-December  averaged  about  13  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Total  supplies,  including  probable  imports,  are  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier,  but  demand  for  alcohol  use  and  for  export  are  below  a 
year  earlier.  Abundant  supplies  and  lower  prices  of  other  grains  also 
are  contributing  to  lower  rye  prices;  corn  prices  in  July-December  averaged 
about  a  fourth  lower  than  a  year  earlier.   (See  tables  I5  and  I6.) 


Eye  Acreage  Up  2  Percent; 
Condition  Satisfactory 


The  acreage  of  rye  somi  for  all  purposes  in  the  fall  of  19^9  was 
estimated  at  3-7  million  acres,  an  Increase  of  12  percent  from  the  3.3  mil- 
lion acres  seeded  in  the  fall  of  19^8,  but  still  30  percent  below  the 
1938-'+7  average.  .  These  estimates  include  an  allowance  for  spring  sown 
rye,  small  quantities  of  which  are  grown  each  year.- 

The  three  major  producing  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska  show  a  relatively  sharp  increase  in  19^9  fall  seeded  acreage  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier.  The  acreage  seeded  in  the  important  producing 
Northern  Plains  States  might  have  been  larger  had  weather  and  soil  con- 
ditions been  more  favorable  during  the  regular  fall  seeding  period.  Seeding 
conditions  in  other  States  were  generally  vary  favorable  and  growers  were 
able  to  seed  the  full  intended  acreage.  A  relatively  larger  percentage  of 
the  increased  seedings  last  fall  can  be  attributed  to  .the  reduced  seedings 
of  wheat ,  .  . 
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The  condition  of  rye  on  December  1  at  83  percent  vaa  2  points  above 
that  reported  a  year  earlier,  and  7  points  above  tne  10-year  average. 
Plants  generally  entered  the  dormant  atage  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 


TIIE  PICE  SITUATION 

BACKGEOUND. -  The  rice  acreage  in  the  United  States  in 
l9i+5-U9  averaged  1,687  thousand,  which  is  68  percent  above 
the  1935-39  average  of  1,007  thousa.nd.  Production  in  the 
United  States  was  increased  when  Oriental  trade  in  rice 
was  cut  off  by  the  war.  This  trade  has  not  yet  been  re- 
stored, and  was  only  about  30  percent  of  prewar  in  19^9. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  supply,  the  increase 
in  .United  States  acreage  is  not  significant  in  relation 
to  the  total  world  supply,  since  the  United  States  pro- 
duces only  about  1  percent  of  the  total.  However,  from 
the  standpoint  of  trade,  United  States  rice  exports  in 
19^8  were  11  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  1  percent 
in  I93I+-38.  This  is  the  result  of  a  6- fold  increase  in 
United  States  exports  and  a  sharp  drop  in  world  trade. 


Bice  Prices  Above  Loan  levels : 
Large  Quant  it  ie  s  Under  Govern- 
ment Programs  and  Being  Exported 

Rice  prices  to  growers  for  the  19^9  crop  were  below  the  loan,  level 
in  September  and  October  but  since  that  time  have  been  above  the  loan 
level  (Table  12).  The  price  to  farmers  averaged  $1.96  per  bushel  of 
rough  rice  on  January  I5,  compared  with  the  loan  of  $1.78  per  bushel  of 
rough  rice  ($3.96  per  cwt.).  The  season  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  the  19ii-3  crop  was  $2.19  and  the  19^1-8  loan  $1.8i|  per  bushel  ($i+.08  per 
cwt.).,  U.  S.  Wo.  1  Zenith  at  New  Orleans  for  January  I950  was  $8.15  per 
cwt.  milled  compared  with  $9.75  a  year  earlier,  and  U.  S.  No.  2  California 
Pearl  at  San  Francisco  for  the  same  month  $7.37  milled  compared  with  $9.13 
a  year  earlier.  Prices  in  these  markets  for  l930-i+9  are  shown  in  Tables  • 
17  and  18  . 

This  is  the  second  year  in  which  growers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  loan  and  purchase  agreement  programs.  Through  December  31  farmers 
had  placed  1,U20,000  cwt.  under  loan  (3*12,000  on  farms  and  1,178,000  in 
warehouses)  and  l8o,000  cwt.  under  purchase  agreements,  or  a  total  of 
1,600,000  cwt.  According  to  preliminary  indications  the  quantity  placed 
under  agreements  in  January,  before  the  expiration  of  the  privilege  on 
January  31j  was  very  large.  Were  it  not  for  these  programs,  market 
prices  would  be  very  much  lower  than  they  are.  Moreover,  exports  are  at 
very  high  levels,  which  also  serves  to  reduce  free  supplies. 
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Bice  Supplies  at  Eecord  Hi_gh 
for  Fourth  Consecutive  Year; 
Increase  in  Carry-over  Likely 

IMited  States  supplies  of  rice  in  19119-50,  in  terms  of  milled,  total 
27. 1|  million  100-pound  bags  lO/,  a  new  record  high.  Old-crop  stocks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  were  only  about  1  million  bags,  but  the  all-^time  re- 
cord crop  of  191+9  totaled  the  equivalent  of  26. h   million  bags.  Civilian 
food  use  from  the  I9I+9  crop  may  be  about  the  same  as  the  8,1+  million  bags 
in  the  preceding  year.  This  would  be  5.7  pounds  per  capita,  well  above  the 
k.8   pounds  in  l9h'J-h'6   but  about  equal  to  the  1935-39  average.  Non-food  uses 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  in  I9I+8-I+9,  as  are  shipments  to 
Territories  that  totaled  3.3  million  bags  in  iQlj-B.  Exports  are  expected  to 
be  larger  than  in  191+8-1+9  when  they  reached  a  near  record  high  of  8.8  mil- 
lion bags.  Because  of  the  exceptionally  large  crop  in  19'f-9;  even  though 
disappearance  is  at  very  high  levels,  the  year-end  carry-over  is  expected  to 
be  substantially  larger  than  that  at  the  beginning.  Eice  supply  and  distri- 
bution, I93I1-I19,  is  shown  In  table  I9. 

National  Eice  Acreage  Allobmenta 
About  lU  Percent  Below  I9I-1.Q  Acreage 

The  national  rice  acreage  allotment  was  proclaimed  on  Decembe  30  at 
lj593>000  acres,  which  is  I3.7  percent  below  the  1,814-5,000  acres  planted  in 
19^9.  Compliance  with  individual  producer  allotments  will  be  a  condition 
for  price  support,  which  is  mandatory  at  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  August  1, 
1950?  parity  level.  At  the  time  of  announcing  the  acreage  allotment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  that  marketing  quotas  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  1950-crop  rice . 

The  total  national  allotment  is  distributed  as  follows:  557,871+  acres 
in  Louisiana;  1+52,000  acres  in  Texas:  339,639  acres  in  Arkansas;  21+0,721  acres 
in  California;  and  the  remainder  in  Mississippi,  Arizona,  South  Carolina, 
and  Missouri.  The  I9I+9  planted,  acreage  was  l,8i+5>370  acres,  of  which  605,000 
was  in  Louisiana,  531,000  in  Texas,  1+05,000  in  Arkansas,  208,000  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  unofficial  estlxaate  of  6,370  in  the  other  States. 

World  Rice  Production  Above  Prewar; 
Exportable  Supplies  only  About  Half  Prewar  11/ 

The  I9I+9-5O  (August-July)  world  rice  harvest  is  estimated  to  be 
3  percent  less  than  the  preceding  year,  but  sllgntly  above  the  prewar  aver- 
age (table  20),  Expressed  in  terms  of  milled  rice,  world  production  approxi- 
mates 116  million  short  tons  compared  with  119  million  the  year  before  and 
an  average  of  II5  million  tons  before  the  war  (1935-36/39*^0).  Most  of  the 
decrease  is  In  the  deficit  countries  of  Asia,  particularly  Ciilna,  but  an 
over-all  reduction  also  occurred  in  the  surplus  producing  countries  of  that 
Continent. 

10/  Includes  heads,  second  heads  and  screenings,  and  excludes  brewers  rice. 
11/  Sections  on  rice  world  production  and  trade  adapted  from  ''World  Food 
Situation.  February  I95O,  published  by  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Eelations,  USDA. 
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Although  world  rice  production  is  only  slightly  higher  compared  with 
prewar,  exportable  supplies  from  the  19^9-50  world  crop  for  delivery  in 
1950  are  estimated  at  less  than  one-half  of  prewar  average  exports  of 
8.7  million  tons  (table  20).  The  forecast  of  availabilities  is  k.O   million 
tons,  or  slightly  less  than  I9U9  exports  of  around  U.l  million  tons.  This 
drop  in  export  supplies  is  due  primarily  to  a  decline  in  the  total  pro- 
duction of  Asia's  surplus  producing  countries,  whose  exports  represent 
around  60  percent  of  the  world  trade  in  rice.  These  supplies  are  between 
5  and  10  percent  less  than  last  year  and  equal  to  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  prewar  average  shipments.   On  the  other  hand,  export  supplies  in 
Europe  and  North  and  South  America  may  slightly  exceed  exports  in  19^9. 

Approximately  93  percent  of  the  world  rice  harvest  is  in  Asia,  and 
nearly  7O  percent  of  tota3.  exports  are  shipped  from  the  surplus  countries 
of  Asia.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  in  Asia,  the  most  important 
item  in  the  diet  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  remains  below  the  pre- 
war level.  While  rice  production  in  relation  to  prewar  has  increased 
slightly,  population  has  increased  much  more.  Accordingly,  other  foods 
have  had  to  replace  rice  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Export  Supplies  in  Rice  Surplus  Countries 

From  Asia's  surplus  rice  region,  Thailand,  Burma,  and  French  Indo-   ., 
china,  total  export  availa,bilities  are  estimated  at  2.3  million  short  tons  .. 
compared  with  actual  deliveries  of  about  2.5  million  tons  in  19^9  and  pre- 
war exports  of  6.3  million  tons.  The  acreage  and  production  decline  in  this 
area,  which  reversed  the  recovery  trend  toward  the  prewar  crop  level,  was 
entirely  due  to  insurgent  activities  in  Burma  and  French  Indochina. 

Supplies  from  Thailand's  large  crop  Just  harvested,  together  with 
stocks  oa  hand  of  more  than  0.2  million  tons,  are  expected  to  approximate 
1.3  million  tons  compared  with  Exports  of  about  1.1  million  tons  in  19^9. 
Lack  of  rain  retarded  planting  of  the  crop,  but  late-season  rainfall  was 
Sufficient  to  produce  relatively  high  yields  per  acre,  and  production  is 
expected  to  approach  the  near-record  of  last  year. 

Although  not  all  of  Burma's  l^kg   rice  surplus  was  exported,  deliveries 
were  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  with  the  assistance  of  armed  con- 
veys. As  a  result,  the  1.3  million  short: tons  exported  in  19^9  were  only  . 
slightly  below  19i<-8,  but  less  than  one-half  of  prewar  shipments.  Exports, 
became  progressively  smaller,  however,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  as  the 
movement  of  rough  rice  from  the  interior  to  the  ports  became  more  difficult. 
Export  supplies  in  I950,  are  estimated  at  only  950  thousand  short  tons.  A 
decrease  in  I949-5O  acreage  and  production  of  around  20  percent  was  the 
direct  result  of  rebel  activities. 

In  French  Indochina,  internal  warfare  in  19^9  prevented  exportation 
of  rice  and  I95O  exports  may  not  exceed  the  60  thousand  tons  shipped  that. 
year.  Stocks  of  7OO  thousand  tons  reportedly  were  blockaded  in  the  interior, 
preventing  their  shipment.  Exports  in  1914-9  therefore  were  only  k   percent  of 
the  prewar  average  of  1.6  million  tons. 
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Korea  Is  expected  to  ship  more  than  100  thousand  tons  to  Japan  in 
1950,  and  Formosa  should  have  rice  for  export .  In  postwar  years,  any- 
surplus  from  these  areas  has  teen  shipped  to  China  proper.  Formosa's  pro- 
duction increased  about  I80  thousand  tons  in  19^9-50  and  Trfiile  heavy  immi- 
gration from  China  will  have  increased  1950  req[uirements,  some  surplus 
should  he  available  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries. 

Italy  decreased  rice  acreage  in  19^9  because  of  the  accumulation 
of  large  carry-over  stocks  at  planting  time.  Fairly  good  yields  were  har- 
vested, however,  and  the  crop  exceeded  that  of  the  year  before.  Export 
supplies  therefore  are  estimated  at  around  I50  thousand  tons  of  milled 
rice,  ■ 

Export  supplies  from  North  America  exceeded  the  preceding  year's 
record.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  harvested  the  largest  crops  in  his- 
tory increasing  the  total  supplies  available  for  shipment  to  foreign 
countries  to  65O  thousand  tons.  Crop  conditions  were  good  in  El  Salvador, 
and  a  relatively  small  surplus  will  probably  be  exported, 

Eice  production  statistics  for  most  South  /unerican  countries  are 
not  yet  available,  since  the  harvest  will  not  be  completed  until  Jixly. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  total  production  may  show  a  moderate 
gain  over  the  preceding  year,  and  exportable  supplies,  nay  exceed  slightly 
the  19*»9  trade. 

Prospects  are  that  Brazil's  crop  may  exceed  the  preceding  year's 
harvest'  '  and  that  the'  domestic  demand  will  again  absorb  all  the  supplies 
from  the  new  crop.  Brazilian  rice  consumption  in  recent  years  has  in- 
creased sharply  and  a  production  -gain  in  the  last  decade  of  about  800  thous- 
and short  tons  of  mlled  rice  is  now  beiftg  utilized  withint  the  country. 
Exports  dropped  from  U75  million  pounds  in  19^8  to  only  approximately 
2  million  pounds  in  19^9-  Current  advances  in  prices  indicate  that  stocks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season  (June -May)  may  belight,  and  that 
export  supplies  during  1950  again  may  be  negligible. 

Current  supplies  in  Educador  of  around  60  thousand  tons  for  export 
are  the  largest  in  several  years.  British  Guiana's  crop  may  exceed  that 
of  last  year,  and  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  may  approximate  those 
of  19^9.  A  reduced  demand  in  Chile  may  result  in  the  exportation  of 
around  5,000  tons,  the  same  as  in  19^9. 

Imports  Needs,  in  Pice  Defioient  Countries 
Continue  Large ;  Bice  Supplements  Used 

The  countries  having  the  greatest  need  for  rice  imports  are  in 
Asia--Japan,  India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  China,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia.  With 
the  exception  of  China,  Pakistan,  and  possible  Indonesia,  the  19^9-50  pro- 
duction in  these  countries  is  equal  to  or  above  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
Reduced,  supplies  of  rice  in  Asia's  exporting  coixntries  may  result  in  a 
continued  and/or  expanded  utilization  of  rice  supplements^,  such  as  other 
food  grains,  sweet  and  -vdiite  potatoes,  and  manioc. 
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Tabla     1.-    Wheat  and  wheat  flour:     Uhlted  States  imports  and  exports,   I939-I48 

IMPORTS  1/ 


For  domestic  use* 


Year  beginning  July- 


Full-duty 
wheat 


:     Total  wheat 

:     Flour  }J 

:           and 

flour 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

335 

1*77 

291 

3,693 

179 

3,663 

100 

1,056 

157 

136,359 

193 

U2,3U7 

97 

2,000 

7 

57 

6 

130 

190 

1,517 

Wheat  for 

milling 

In  bond 

and 

export* 


Total 


1,000 
bushels 


1939   :  56 

191*0   :  I65 

I9UI   :  1,699 

191*2   :  806 

19'*3   :  Vl36,013 

I9UU   :  5/  26,235 

191*5   :  1,136 

191*6  :  21 

191*7    :  2 

I9U6   :  1,317 


1,000 
bushels 


86 

3,237 

1,785 

150 

189 

15,919 

767 

29 

117 

10 


1,000 
bushels 


9,953 

7,331 
11,912 

7,577 
10,952 

9,213 
11,591 

1,968 
19 

3,113 


1,000 
bushels 


10,1*30 
11,021* 
15,575 

8,633 

11*7,311 

51,560 

13,591 

2,025 
IU9 

i*,630 


EXPORTS   1/ 


Year  beginning  July- 


Non-mllltary  exports 

Army  Civilian  Supply  Program 

Total 
U.S. 

Other 

Total 

Wheat 

Flour 

Flour 

wheat 

as 

grain 

wholly 

from  U.  S. 

wheat 

Total      ; 

Wheat 

as 
grain 

wholly 

from  U.  S. 

wheat 

Total 

and 

flour 

flour  * 

and 
flour 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushelB 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

23,636 

21,232* 

1*4,868 

0 

0 

0 

44,868 

9,407 

54,275 

10,810* 

22,812* 

33,622 

0 

0 

0 

33,622 

6,935 

40,557 

12,632* 

6/lU,898 

27,530 

0 

0 

0 

27,530 

9,130 

36,660 

6,555* 

19,91*8* 

26,503 

0 

0 

0 

26, 503 

6,900 

33,403 

11., 91*2* 

28,331* 

40,273 

0 

0 

0 

40,273 

10,835 

51,108 

19,010* 

28,197* 

47,207 

54,358 

40,233 

94,591 

141,798 

9,398 

151,196 

226,135* 

79,876* 

306,011 

46,878 

35,1*89 

82,367 

388.378 

12,688 

401,066 

7/154,014 

8/165,088 

319,102 

47,167 

31,883 

79,050 

398,152 

6,552 

404,704 

2/207,360  10/133,091 

340,451 

97,328 

41,461 

138,789 

479,240 

610 

479,850 

232,1*1*3 

101,621 

334,064 

142,751* 

24,757 

167,511 

501,575* 

2,745 

504,320 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 

191*3 
1944 

191*5 

1946 
1947 
1948 


♦Asterisk  Indicates  imports  and  exports  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
Supply  Program  are  from  the  National  Military  Establlshnents. 


Figures  for  the  Army  Civilian 


1/  Includes  flour  expressed  in  wheat  equivalent.  Exports  of  wheat  products  other  than  flour,  not  shown  in  the 

table,  expressed  in  thousand  bushels  wheat  equivalent,  beginning  with  1941-42,  were  as  follows:  343;  1,475;  2,077; 

2,182;  6,726;  3,492;  6,666;   and  for  1948-49,  1,301. 

2/  Classified  as  "unfit  for  human  consumption"  or  imported  for  special  feeding  programs. 

2/  Includes  some  flour  imported  in  bond  for  reexport,  which  for  1939-40  was  21Z,,000  bushels  and  in  1940-^1  was 

170,000  bushels. 

4/  Includes  wheat  and  wheat  products  used  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed,  imported  duty-free  by  the  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation. 

5/  Usually  all  from  imported  wheat,   although  in  some  years  small  quantities  of  United  States  wheat  were  added. 

6/  14,O76,O0O»  plus  822,000  unreported   exports  to  British  Services. 

7/  142,656*  plus  11,358,000  unreported  January-June  1947  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

8/  154,493,000*  plus  10,595,000  unreported  January-June  1947  exports  to  Germany  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

2/  304,688,000*  minus  the  included  Amy  Civilian  Supply  Program  of  97,328,000. 

10/174,552,000*  minus  the  included  Army  Civilian  Supply  Program  of  41,461,000. 
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Table 

3  »-  Wheel:     Supply  an*  dlHtppaaraoo^  United  States,   January-June  and  July-December  periods. 

1935-1*9  1/ 

Supply 

Dl  BRppaarBime 

Period 

'.     Stocks    : 

Productloi 

j.'lmports:     Tntai 

Contlnent;Hl  United  States 

:Mllltary 
:prooure- 
:nient  1*/ 

!  Exports 

;    2/ 

:  Shlp- 
:  ments 
:       6/ 

:Proce6sed 
:for  food 

'.       Seed 

:       In- 
:duetrlal 

;     Feed 

:     Total 

«     Total 

:     1,000 

1,000 

1,000         1,000    . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,.000 

1,000- 

•     'bUBhelB 

bushels 

bushels     bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

buehele 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Vushels 

1?3? 

J«n.  -June 
July-Deo . 

1*31,881* 
1U5,889 

628,227 

7,201*       1*39,088 
21,0U7      795,163 

221,81*8 
238,61*U 

27,211 
58,297 

27 
27 

1.0,135 
66,21*0 

289,221 
363,208 

— 

2.1*58 
2,181 

1,520 
1,280 

293,199 
366,669 

i?36 

Jeoi.-JUne 
<rul7-Deo. 

1*28,  U9U 
lltO,U33 

629,880 

13,570      1*1*2, 06U 
26,292       796,605 

233,919 
251,362 

29,182 
67,82U 

30 
21* 

3»*,865 
100,527 

297,996 
1*19,737 

— 

2,026 
1*,U50 

1,609 
1,1*21 

301,631 
U25,60S 

i?37 

Jan. -June 
July-Deo . 

370,997 
83,167 

873,911* 

8,163       379,160 
626      957,707 

226,552 
21*7,1*31* 

28,072 
65,183 

27 
18 

15,275 
69,519 

269,926 
382,151* 

— 

lt,8l7 
1*0,701 

1,575 
1,613 

276,318 
U2l*,l*68 

l?38 

Jan.-J\uie 
July-Deo . 

533,239 
153,107 

919,913 

8      533,21*7 
61  1,073,081 

227,210 
252,788 

27,877 
53,597 

21 
52 

63,965 
73,1*03 

319,073 
379, 8U0 

— 

59,359 
UU,9i*6 

1,708 

1,1.90 

380, lUO 
1*26,276 

i?3? 

Jan. -June 
July-Deo . 

61*6,805 
250,015 

71*1,210 

210      61*7,015 
111      991,336 

228,630 
21*9,711* 

20,628 
50,1.19 

51 
Ul* 

8U,591* 
55,123 

333,903 
355,300 

— 

61,699 
28,27b 

1,398 
1,752 

397,000 
385,322 

191*0 

Jan. -June 
July-Deo . 

606, OlU 
279,721 

811.,  61*6 

152      606,166 
368  1,09U,735 

225,638 
21*3,870 

22,527 
5l^,39^ 

1*5 
50 

59,918 
51*,  259 

308,128 
352,571 

— - 

16,598 
16,7'tU 

1,719 
1,6UU 

326,1*1*5 
370,959 

1?1*1 

Jan. -June 
July-Deo. 

723,776 
381*,733 

91*1,970 

3,155      726,931 
2,U53  1,329,156 

231*,  636 
2UU,388 

19,959 
1*5,670 

51 
21* 

68,1*86 
1U,688 

323,132 
30U,770 

7,11*0 

16,876 
15,778 

2,190 
1,51*9 

31*2,198 
329,237     . 

191*2 

Jan.  -June 
July -Dec . 

999,919 
630,775 

969,381 

1,211  1,001,130 
167  1,600,323 

226,696 
265,165 

16,820 
U1*,819 

1,590 
10,61*7 

101,660 
106,11*9 

31*6,766 
1*26,780 

8,993 
9,272 

12,081 
9,307 

2,515 
2,550 

370,355 
1*1*7,909 

191*3 

Jan. -June 
July-Dec. 

1,152,1*11* 
618,897 

81*3,813 

890  1,153,301* 
U8,52U  1,511,231* 

237,253 
263,801 

20,668 
51*,  583 

1*3,695 
50,382 

192,258 
2&r,5l8 

1*93,871* 
656,281* 

15,972 
17,31*7 

21,51*9 
18,512 

3,012 
1,1*92 

53l*,l*07, 
693,635 

191*1. 

Jan. -June. 
July-Dec. . 

817,599 

316,555  1,060,111 

87,836       905,1*35 
37,619  l,Ull*,285 

227,799 
21*2,708 

22,768 
58,U09 

57,11*5 
53,971 

210,328 
161*,  631* 

518, OUO 
519,722 

1*5,1*12 
Ul,878 

23,827 
22,768 

1,601 
1,570 

588,880 
585,938 

191*?     ; 

Jan. -June: 
July -Dec . : 

828,31.7 

279,180  1,108,221+ 

1*,728      833,075 
1,915  1,389,319 

231*,  960 
252,653 

21,96U 
59,113 

28,321* 
19,1*08 

131,735 
161*,  1*13 

1*16,983 
1*95,567 

108,268 
61,832 

26,009 
11*7,798 

2,635 
2,U0 

553,895 
7<W,3S7 

191*6             : 

Jan.  -June : 
July -Dec .  : 

681,992 

100,088  1,153,01*6 

83       682,075 
27  1,253,161 

211*,  UOl 
275,906 

22,898 
62,956 

1,563 

139,920 
10l*,83l* 

378,762 
Ui*3,698 

29,052 
37,91*2 

171,858 
127,012 

2,295 
2,232 

581,987 
610,881* 

191*7            i 

Jan, -June : 
July-Dec: 

61*2,277 
83,813  1,367,186 

30      61*2,307 
U6  l,U51,0l*5 

201, U33 
262,801 

23,51*2 
66,952 

W* 
523 

76,879 
62,676 

301,698 
392,952 

5l*,510 
67,023 

200,173 
187,352 

1,913 

2,106 

558, U9U 
61*9.1.33 

191*8  7/      : 

Jan. -June: 
July -Dec. : 

801,612 

195,991  1,313,531* 

81*      801,696 
33  1,509,558 

2aa,83o 

21*9,929 

23,791* 
66,803 

85 
1*3 

125, 0U5 
61,607 

370,751* 
378,382 

79,1*13 
103,906 

153,1*23 
166,055 

2,115 
2,138 

605,705 
650, U81 

19''?  7/       : 

Jan. -June: 
July-Deo . : 

859,077 

305,773  l,ll*6,U63 

l,l*8U      860,561 
—     1,1*52,236 

229,1*1*2 

2U,53l* 

36 

69,1*71 

323,1*83 

69,201* 

161,001 

1,100 

55l*,788 

Footnotes  a 

xe  the  sane 

as  for  table  2 

JAN. -FEB.   1950 
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Tatle  k.-  Estimated  supply  and  dletrilDUtion  of  >rtieat,   by  classes, 
continental  United  States,   I9UI-U9  1/ 


Year  'beginDlne  J^ly 


19UI     ;     19k2     ;     19U3     ;     19'»'*     :     19'^?     :     19^^     :     19*^7     tig'^^g/  :19^9  2/ 


Mil.   bii.   Mil.   bu.  Mil.   bu.   Mil.   bu.   Mil.   bu.   Mil.   bu.   Mil,   bu.   Mil.  bu.   Mil.   bu. 


A31  T^ieat 

Stocks,  JUly  1 
Production 
Iinports . , . 
supply  . 
Exports  3/ 
Carry-over 
Domestic  dlaap 
pearance  .... 
Hard  red  winter 
Stocks,  July  1  . 

Production  

supply  

Exports  

Carry-over  

Domestic  disap 
pearance  .... 
Soft  red  winter 
Stocks,  July  1  . 

Production  

supply  

Exports  

Cari'y-over 

Domestic  disap 
pearance  .... 
Hard  red  spring 
Stocks,  July  1  , 
Production 
Tiiiports  . . 
supply  . 
Exports  . . 
Carry-over 

Domestic  disap 
pearance  .... 
Durum 

Stocks,  July  1  . 
Production 
Imports  . . 
Supply  . 
Ejcports  . . 
Carry-over 

Domestic  disap 
pearance  .... 
White 

Stocks,  July  1  . 

Production  

Supply  

Exports  

Carry-over  

Domestic  disap 
pearance  .... 


385 
92^2 

k 


70 


631 
969 

1 


619 
8H 
136 


316 

1,060 

U2 


279 
1,108 

2 


100 

1,153 
0 


81^ 

1,367 
0 


196 

l,31i^ 
1 


82 


99 


107 


107 


70 


80 


1/  1929-19^0  in  the  Wheat  Situation,  September  I9U3,  page  12. 

2/  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Includes  flour  made  from  U.  S.  ^leat  also  Includes  shipmentQ  to  U.  S.  Territories. 
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307 
1,11*6 

1 


1.331 

1,601 

1,599 

1,1+18 

1.389 

1.253 

1,1*51 

1,511 

1,1*51* 

31 
631 

3k 
619 

1*3 
316 

11*5 
279 

391 
100 

1+02 
81+ 

1+83 
196 

501+ 
307 

(376) 
(389) 

669 

9U8 

1,21+0 

991* 

698 

767 

772 

700 

(687) 

160 

396 

291 

1+86 

317 
361+ 

113 

1+68 

109 
521 

37 
580 

28 
739 

no 

638 

368 
51+6 

55^ 

111 

661 

581 

630 

617 

767 

71*8 

71I* 

20 
291 

21 
317 

20 
113 

101+ 
109 

236 

37 

273 
28 

337 
110 

351 
168 

2U5 

1+39 

51+8 

366 

357 

316 

320 

229 

1+0 
20k 

51+ 
11+9 

29 
125 

18 
201+ 

19 
213 

11 
196 

8 
237 

16 
258 

18 
260 

21+U 

203 

151+ 

222 

232 

207 

21+5 

271* 

278 

2 

5U 

1 
29 

1 
18 

10 

19 

65 
11 

32 
8 

1*5 
16 

1*0 
18 

188 

173 

135 

193 

156 

167 

181+ 

216 

136 

202 

1+ 

206 
206 

1 

205 
227 

135 

150 
236 

39 

112 

221 

2 

39 

215 

0 

31 

220 
0 

1+8 
226 

1 

73 
173 

3U2 

1*13 

567 

1+25 

335 

251+ 

251 

275 

251 

2 
206 

2o5 

6 
150 

21+ 
112 

53 
39 

1+0 

^1 

l+Q 
1*8 

60 
76 

131* 

206 

1+11 

289 

21+3 

18^ 

151+ 

in 

25 
1+1 

0 

31^ 

1+2 

0 

27 

3i^ 

1 

11+ 

30 

3 

8 

33 

0 

5 

36 
0 

Q 

1*5 
0 

10 

1+6 
0 

18 
39 

66 

76 

62 

1^7 

1+1 

Ul 

■=)U 

56 

57 

0 

3h 

1 

27 

1 

11+ 

2 

8 

1 

5 

1 

Q 

10 
10 

18 

32 

1*8 

1*7 

3? 

35 

31 

31* 

35 

21+ 

99 

1+6 
86 

1+1 

21 
122 

31 
120 

8 
126 

8 
126 

12 
11+6 

25 
128 

123 

132 

135 

11*3 

151 

131* 

13I. 

158 

153 

7 
1+6 

9 
1+1 

15 
21 

5 
31 

35 

8 

•5^- 
8 

T2 
12 

50 
25 

21 


Table     5  •-  Wheat: 


Supply  and  disappearance,   Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina,  averages   1920-S9  and 
1930-39,  annual  I9UO-49 


Canada 

Year 

beginning 
August 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Carry-over     1/ 

Production 

:         Total         : 

Domestic 

;         Net  exports 

:           Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:          bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Average 

1920-29 

:        2/  65.5 

385.lt 

1*50.9 

103.2 

270.9 

1930-39 

:             132.7 

330.5 

1*63.2 

112,1* 

199.7 

19^0 

:             300.? 

51*0.2 

81*0.7 

136.5 

221*.  1 

191*1 

1*80.1 

311*.  8 

791*.  9 

11*9.1 

221.9 

I9U2 

:             1*23.9 

556.7 

980.6 

183.3 

202.7 

I9U3 

:             591*. 6 

281*.  5 

879.1 

171*.  6 

31*8.0 

I9U4 

356.5 

1*16.6 

773.1 

181.8 

333.2 

1945 

258.1 

318.5 

576.6 

I67.I 

335.9 

191*6 

73.6 

1*13.7 

1*87.3 

161.1* 

239.8 

Ipl^T 

86.1 

31*1.8 

1*27.9 

150.7 

199.5 

191*8 

77.7 

393.3 

1*71.0 

11*1*.  1 

228.2 

I9U9    ij 

98.7 

367.1* 

1*66.1 

Year             : 

beginning         : 

Australia 

December  1       : 

Average                  : 

1920-29              : 

7.7 

135.1+ 

11*3.1 

1*1*. 6 

89.9 

1939-39              : 

16. 9 

177.8 

191*.  7 

51*. 5 

116.9 

191*0                        : 

77.5 

82.2 

159.7 

59.6 

58,1 

191*1                      : 

1*2.0 

166.7 

208.7 

59.6 

1*1*. 6 

191*2                        : 

10l*.5 

155.7 

260.2 

68.9 

37.3 

191*3                      : 

15i*.o 

109.7 

263.7 

91*. 6 

91.2 

191*1*                     : 

77.9 

52.9 

130.8 

100.3 

19.0 

lQl*5                      : 

11.5 

11*2.1* 

153.9 

76.6 

57.1 

191*6                      : 

20.2 

117.3 

137.5 

67.9 

56.1 

191*7                      : 

13.5 

220.1 

233.6 

77.2 

(130.0) 

191*8 

26.1* 

189.7 

216.1 

78.6 

(120.0) 

191*9     Zj               : 

17.5 

207.0 

22 1*."^ 

Year             : 

beginning          : 

Argentina 

January  1   1*/   : 

Average                  : 

1921-30              : 

16.2 

219.7 

235.9 

76.3 

11*2.1* 

1931-''0              : 

21*. 3 

232.8 

257 . 1 

98.8 

131*. 8 

191*1                        : 

7.7 

299.5 

307.2 

100.6 

90.0 

191*2                        : 

116  t^ 

238.3 

351*.  9 

117.1 

33.0 

191*3                        : 

1S1+.8 

235.2 

390.0 

120,6 

76.1 

191*!+                        : 

193.3 

21*9.9 

1*1*3.2 

166.5 

96.7 

191*5                        : 

180.0 

150.1 

330.1 

151*.  6 

95.5 

191*6                       : 

80.0 

11*3.5 

223.5 

136.5 

53.0 

191*7                        : 

31*. 0 

206. 3 

21*0.3 

133.0 

82.3 

191*8                        : 

25.0 

21*5.0 

270.0 

11*1.1 

78.9 

I9I.9     ij               ■■ 

50.0 

191.1 

21*1.1 

66.3 

1950     2/                : 

210.0 

Data  from  Office   of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

1/  From  previous  crops. 

2/  Six-year  average;   stocks  prior  to  I92I*  reported  as  of  September  1. 

3/  Preliminary.     Estimated  stocks   for  19l*9,   all  on  July  1  bases,   are  as  follows,    in  million  bushels: 

Canada  I30,   Argentina  120,  Australia  95. 

V  When  combined,   figures   for  Argentina  are   usually  used  with  those   of  the  previous  year  for  Northern 

Hemisphere  countries.     For  example,   the  January  I95O  Argentine  production  is  combined  with  the  191*9 

production  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Tatle 

6   ,-  Wheat,  Wo 

2  Hard  Winter: 

Weighted  arerage  price 

per  tushel  of  reported 

;ash 

sales 

Kansas 

City,   bj 

months 

1900-191*9 

Year 

bep Inning 
C-Xj 

:  July 

Aug. 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

:  Bov. 

:  Dec. 

:  Jan. 

Fet. 

:  Mar. 

i  Apr. 

:     May 

:  June    : 

Average 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1900 

:     68.8 

65.6 

66.7 

67.5 

66.7 

65.8 

67.9 

68.5 

68.5 

69.6 

70.0 

66,8 

67.1* 

1901 

:     63.0 

66.6 

65.7 

66.3 

69.0 

75.3 

79.1 

71*. 8 

72.1 

71.9 

73.5 

70.5 

67.6 

1902 

:     70.0 

65.9 

66.6 

67.5 

66.8 

66.9 

66.9 

67.7 

68.6 

67.6 

69.2 

73.3 

67.6 

1903 

:     69.6 

73.1 

73.1* 

72.6 

72.1* 

71.0 

71*. 8 

87.0 

68.5 

89.1 

91.8 

68.7 

76.9 

190l» 

:     87.0 

93.5 

102.9 

106.3 

105.5 

101*.  7 

106.6 

109.0 

103.7 

99.9 

100.8 

99.7 

97.1* 

1905 

:     83.8 

79.8 

78.1 

80.3 

81.6 

80.9 

81.0 

77.9 

76.1* 

79.3 

79.9 

77.9 

80.  U 

1906 

:    71.3 

67.6 

66.7 

69.2 

68.8 

69.8 

70.1* 

72.3 

70.7 

72.6 

90.1* 

80.8 

72.1* 

1907 

:     87.2 

86.0 

93.2 

99.9 

9l*.7 

97.0 

99.7 

95.3 

98.1 

96.5 

100.2 

97.2 

93.1* 

1908 

:     96.7 

91*. 6 

98.0 

99.2 

101.5 

103.1* 

106.0 

109.6 

115.3 

129.8 

138.3 

135.8 

99.1* 

1909 

:  111* 

102 

102 

106 

101* 

110 

111 

111 

110 

108 

107 

108 

107 

1910 

:   101* 

100 

99 

95 

91 

93 

95 

90 

88 

88 

90 

88 

98 

1911 

:     87 

93 

95 

101* 

100 

100 

105 

103 

105 

109 

111 

109 

97 

1912 

:     92 

89 

88 

88 

83 

81* 

87 

86 

86 

88 

87 

88 

88 

1913 

:     82 

83 

87 

81* 

83 

81* 

85 

86 

88 

87 

90 

85 

81* 

1911* 

:     78 

91 

101* 

102 

108 

113 

131* 

151* 

11*9 

15U 

150 

121 

105 

1915 

:  136 

126 

107 

107 

103 

112 

120 

120 

105 

112 

110 

100 

119 

1916 

:  111* 

11*1 

157 

167 

185 

172 

189 

162 

197 

21*3 

301 

271* 

171 

1917 

:  268 

261 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

1/252 

I9I8 

:  220 

216 

216 

216 

215 

22U 

231 

226 

239 

262 

260 

21*7 

219 

1919 

:   225 

218 

221* 

230 

21*6 

263 

282 

21*2 

21*9 

275 

293 

276 

21*2 

1920 

:  267.7 

21*5.3 

21*3.9 

207.2 

175.7 

169.1* 

172.0 

162.0 

155.0 

133.0 

11*7.0 

138.1 

183.1 

1921 

:  118.1 

111*.  8 

121.6 

110.0 

108.6 

109.2 

112.9 

128.9 

133.7 

131*. 9 

133.6 

U7.0 

119.6 

1922 

:  112.7 

101*.  3 

101*.  5 

113.3 

117.1* 

117.1* 

111*.  5 

115.1 

U5.6 

120.1* 

116.2 

10l*.2 

112.6 

1923 

:     95.8 

100.6 

109.1 

111.9 

108.8 

108.7 

112.9 

110.9 

108.7 

101*.  3 

106.3 

106,1 

101*.  9 

1921* 

•  120.5 

119.0 

119.5 

136.9 

11*3.1 

161.6 

181.5 

161.2 

170.9 

150.9 

152.9 

160,2 

135.1* 

1925 

•  153.9 

163.9 

157.5 

158.2 

162.8 

171.6 

176.1 

171.0 

160.5 

159.1 

151*.  8 

152,9 

162,7 

1926 

:  136.5 

131.0 

132.0 

138.6 

136.9 

137.7 

137.2 

135.1* 

132.6 

130.7 

11*2.1 

lUU.l 

135.3 

1927 

135.6 

135.3 

130.6 

128.2 

130.6 

131.8 

132.7 

132.6 

138.2 

152.1* 

160.0 

11*7.5 

135.1 

1928 

120.1* 

105.9 

107.5 

109.8 

112.1* 

111.2 

Ul*.5 

116.3 

U5.8 

110.5 

100.6 

105.0 

U2.1* 

1929 

:  125.3 

122.6 

121*.  1* 

121.7 

118.7 

120.7 

118.9 

112.5 

102.3 

101.1* 

99.1 

88.7 

119.6 

1930 

80.0 

80.6 

77.6 

71*. 1* 

69.0 

70.6 

69.5 

69.3 

70.2 

73.0 

73.1 

68,2 

75.5 

193X 

1*3.8 

1*2.7 

1*3.1 

1*7.5 

56.6 

52.1* 

52.6 

53.8 

51.2 

53.2 

53.6 

1*5.6 

1*6.9 

1932 

1*1*. 9 

1*7.7 

1*8.0 

1*5.2 

1*2.6 

1*1.8 

1*3.6 

1*3.7 

1*8.1 

60.1* 

70.0 

75.9 

50.9 

1933 

98.0 

89.7 

87.1 

83.0 

81*,1 

80.1* 

8l*.l* 

85.0 

62.0 

77.7 

85.7 

89.1 

88.5 

1931* 

93.2 

106.6 

107.5 

102.2 

101.8 

10U.2 

100.9 

99.6 

96.8 

101*.  6 

98.6 

87.7 

98.1 

1935 

99.2 

101*.  1 

115.1 

119.0 

112.6 

110.8 

112.6 

110.0 

105.9 

102.0 

91*. 9 

96,0 

105.] 

1936 

111.0 

122.0 

122.1 

122.0 

121.9 

13l*.2 

138.0 

136.5 

138.6 

11*0.0 

132.0 

120.6 

121.1* 

1937 

122.5 

111.8 

109.5 

106.0 

91*. 2 

96.5 

102.7 

99.6 

91.5 

81*. 6 

79.7 

76.7 

110.8 

1938 

70.0 

65.5 

65.7 

61*. 7 

63.3 

66.9 

70.9 

69.2 

68.7 

69.6 

75.7 

70.9 

69."^ 

1939 
191*0 
191*1 
191*2 

66.7 

61*. 6 

85.9 

82.7 

85.8 

98.3 

101.2 

99.1^ 

102.1 

105.7 

91*. 7 

76.3 

7l*.l 

81.9 

112.0 

70.7 

69.3 

75.8 

81.6 

61*. 5 

83.0 

81*. 7 

77.8 

85.1 

87.2 

90,1* 

97.^ 

98.3 

106.6 

lll*.l 

112,2 

113.  l< 

120.1 

125.6 

123.1 

121.0 

111*.  6 

111*.  9 

110.9 

107.9 

111.2 

120.^ 

120,5+ 

123.1 

130.5 

136.8 

1^7.0 

139.9 

138.1* 

138.1 

157.0 

126.^ 

191*3       : 
191*1*       : 

11*0.1 

139.8 

11*5.8 

152.3 

156.  ij 

162.6 

161*.  8 

163. 0 

165.2 

161*.  0 

163.2 

155.6 

11*4.8 

152.1 

150.8 

153.0 

161.^ 

159.1 

162.0 

163. 6 

165.8 

166.^ 

165.7 

166.7 

168.2 

155.6 
/160.2 

208.6 

191*5       : 
191*6       : 
191*7       i 
191*6       : 
191*9       : 

158.3 

159.8 

162.1 

168.^ 

168.9 

169.2 

169.2 

169.1 

172.0 

172.1 

166.11 

197.8 
^228.8 

193.8 

196.0 

203.9 

210.  t 

207.2 

209.0 

226.1 

269.1* 

267.6 

269,3 

237.3" 

231.8 

261*.  6 

295.3 

299.9 

301.1 

303.2 

250.8 

21*5.  ii 

21*1*.  5 

21*0,2 

229.1* 

252.1 

219.3 
200.1) 

215.0 
206.0 

220.1* 
215.2 

222.6 
218.8 

228.2 
220.2 

228.7 
222.1 

225.0 

219.6 

221*.  1 

226.0 

222,1 

195.1 

216.6 

Compiled  as  follows:  January  1699  -  December  I900,  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current 
January-December  1901,  Kansas  City  Star 

A.e^T^f'^°^i;  T^z  ii?^iir.,rXtrAi::  ^^^^^^ '°  ""-^-"^^^ '''°  ^^^^  ^"  ="'  ^-^^  ^^-  ^-"*^- 

1/  Average  for  11  months. 

2/  Beginning  July  191*7,   sales  of  Dark  Hard  and  Bard  Winter  vheat  combined-reported  as  Earil  Winter. 
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Table  J.-  Wheat i 


Weiehted  averac©  cash  price,   specified  markets 
and  dates  19i^8-U9,   191+9-50 


Month 
and 
date 


All  classes 
and  grades 
six 

markets 


Month 

Nov.  ■ 

Dec. 

Jan. 
Week 

ended  - 

Dec.      3 
10 

17 
2k 

■   31 

Jan.     7 

11+ 

21 

28 


191+8- :  191+9 
U9  :     50 


No.   2       :     No.   1  =     No.    1 

Dark  Hard   :       j)£^j.j^  :        Hard 

and  Hard     :  jj^   Spring   'AmTDer  Durum 
Winter       •Minneapolis 'Minneapolis 
Kansas  City;  : 

I9U8-  :19i+9-  :19l+8-  :19i+9-  :19l+8-  :19i+9- 
1+9  :     50   ;     1+9   :     50  :     1+9   :     50 


No.    2 

Red 
Winter 
St.   Louis 


191+8- :19i+9- 
i+9   :     50 


No.   1 
Soft 
Wheat 
Portland 


191+8- :19i+9- 
1+9  :     50 


Pol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Pol.      Pol.      Pol.      Pol.      Dol.     Pol,      ^ol^     ^Si' 


2.37  2.27 
2.31  2.27 
2.27     2.26 


2.35 
2.35 
2.29 
2.26 
2.29 
2.31 
2.30 
2.27 
2.25 


2.27 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.26 
2.29 
2.26 
2.21+ 
2.26 


2.28 
2.29 
2.25 


2.33 
2.32 
2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.21+ 
2.23 


2.20 
2.22 
2.22 


2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.21 
2.23 
2.21 
2.21 
2.21+ 


1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations. 


2.1+7 

2.1+0 

2.1+6 

2.30 

2.36 

2.16 

2.23 

2.21 

2.IJ0 

2.38 

2.38 

2.30 

2.1+1+ 

2.20 

2. 21+ 

2.20 

2.35 

2.37 

2.35 

2.29 

2.29 

2.22 

2.21 

2.19 

2.1+5 

2.38 

2.1+1+ 

2.30 

2.1+5 

_  ~  ^ 

2.25 

2.22 

2.1+1+ 

2.37 

2.1+2 

2.31 

2.1+7 



2.25 

2.21 

2.36 

2.38 

2.36 

2.30 

2.38 



2.21+ 

2.21 

2.37 

2.37 

2.36 

2.29 

_-- 



2.21+ 

2.19 

2.38 

2.36 

2.31+ 

2.28 

2.28 

2.20 

2.23 

2.18 

2.36 

2.1+0 

2.36 

2.28 

2.29 

2.21+ 

2.22 

2,19 

2.35 

2.36 

2.1+0 

2.29 



2,20 

2.22 

2.18 

2.35 

2.3^1 

2.32 

2,28 

2.32 

2,21 

2.22 

2.19 

2.32 

2.37 

2.32 

2.32 

2.21+ 

~  ~  " 

2.18 

2.20 

Tahle  &.- 


Wheat:     Average   closing  prices   of  May  wheat  futures, 
specified  aartets  and  dates,   191+8-1+9,   191+9-50 


riod       : 

Chic 

ago 

:           Kansas 

City 

:         Minneapolis 

Pe 

191+8-1+9  : 

• 

I9I+9-5O 

•   I9I+8-I+9      • 

•                                             • 

I9I+9-5O 

:     19U8-I+9   ; 

1                                              • 

191+9-50 

: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Month 

Nov, 

2.35 

2.12       ■ 

2. 21+ 

2.08 

2.29 

2.15 

Dec. 

2.39 

2. 11+ 

2.26 

2.10 

2.29 

2.18 

Jan. 

2.21+ 

2.11 

2.12 

2.07 

2.17 

2,15 

Week  ended  -    ; 

Dec. 

3 

2.31 

2. 11+ 

2.21 

2,10 

2.26 

2.19 

10 

:        2.30 

2.15 

2.20 

2.10 

2.25 

2.19 

17 

:        2.27 

2.15 

2.16 

2,11 

2.21 

2,20 

21+ 

:        2.27 

2.13 

2.17 

2.09 

2.21 

2.17 

31 

:         2.28 

2.11 

2.17 

2,08 

2.22 

2.17 

Jan, 

7 

:        2.26 

2.12 

2.15 

2,08 

2.19 

2.15 

11+ 

:        2.26 

2.11 

2.13 

2,C6 

2.18 

2.II+ 

21 

:        2.21+ 

2.10 

2.12 

2,06 

2,17 

2.11+ 

28 

:         2.20 

2.11 

2.08 

2.07 

2,13 

2.15 

J^.N.-F^B.   1950 


2k   - 


Table  9.-  Wheat:  Prices  per  "bushel  in  three  exporting  countries,  Friday  nearest 
mid-month,  Oct.,  I9i^9- Jan.  ,1950,  Weekly  Dec . ,  19i^9-Jan.,  I950 


Date 
(Friday) 


Friday  mid-month 
October  Ik 
November  11 

•  December  16 
January  I3 

Weekly 

December  2 
9 


January 


23 

30 

6 

20 


HAED  WHEAT 


United  States:  Canada 


No.  1  Dark 
Northern 
Spring 
13  percent 
protein  at 
Duluth  1/ 


No,   2 
Manitoba 

at 
Fort 
William 

2 


Dollars 

2.32 
2,30 
2.30 
2.27 


HARD  WHEAT' 


United  States 
No.    1 
Dark  Winter 
Galveston 
1/ 


2 
2 
2. 


33 

29 
32 


'2.30 
2.31 
2.32 
2.32 


Dollars 

1/2.13 
2.12 

1.99 
1.92 

2.05 
2.00 
1.93 
1.9^ 
1.93 
1.91 
1.93 


SOFT  WHEAT 


United 
States 
No.   1 
Portlemd 

i/ 


Dollars 

2.3^5 
2.335 
2.i+0 
2.38 

2.39 
2.U0 


.2.395 

2.39 

2.1+1 


Australia 
i/3/ 


Dollars 

2.175 
2.205 
2.205 
2.18 

2.215 
2.205 
2.185 
2.185 
2.19 

2.19 
2.21 


Dollars 


it/ 


2.2i+ 


1/  F.O.B.   spot  to  arrive.      2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store^^     TT 
non-contract  countries,     y  Quarterly  report  from  Australia  delayed 
Japan  in  late  November  reported  at  $2.28  c.i.f.      5/  Converted  to  U    S 
beginning  September  23. 


Sales  to 
Odd  sale   to 
Currency 


Table   10.-  Wheat; 


Stocks   in  the  United  States  on  Jan,   1,  average   1937-41,  and 
annual  I9U5-50  1/ 


Stocks 
position 


Farm  

Interior  mills , 
elevators  . and 
warehouses  2/  . 

Terminals  

Merchant  mills  & 
mill  ^xevators 

Commodity  Credit 
Corp. wheat, 3/ 
Total 


Average 


19^5  :    19^6 


191^7 


19'^8 


191+9 


1950 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
busliels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


272,690    38i+,638      361,031    365,79'+      1+28,666      391,379    327,230 


15^^,035 
159, 3H 


160,1+32 
152,01+3 


108,776 
102,131 


115,881     lll+,387        95,276 
16,81+7         Ik, 718 


119,01+1+ 
56,256 

96,779 
i+,i+oi+ 


701,950     828.3l^7       681.992     61+2.277 


116,827 
141,889 

111,130 
3,100 


203,933 
166,348 

103,113 

3,701 


236,284 
219,038 

117,7^+9 
7.805 


t^^gr^^^gL^  ^rg;^duct?^td  utttT.,  Z;^. 

are  rep^rtelbv  CcT  S^  f  ^^°^°'^i*^  Credit  Corporation  not  included  ?y  position 
Board  1/  Jan  lllnrlTr  ^"^  ?'^"^  Positions  are  estimted  by  the  Crop  Eeporting 
in  Th^  ytJ^'^f  J         \  ^^''^'^''  ^^^""^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^°^  °*^^^  quarters  are  shown 

all  n^f-  ?r     Situation,    issue  of  Itecember  1948-February  I949,   page   16.   2/  Includes 

S  bins   or"  her'^fr  "°'  ^'T  "''^  ^^^^^^^ted.     3/  Wheat  o^neVby  c6c-^nd  stored 
8U  and  ?n  clt,.  .^^  T^^  °''  controlled  by  CCC;  also  CCC-owned  grain  in  tran- 

IIL^T         ^^"^?i^"  elevators.      Other  wheat  owned  by  CCC,   as  well  as  wheat  out- 
standing under  loan  is   included  in  other  stocks  positions 
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Table  U  .-Wheat: 


Loan  rates,  quantity  pledged  and  delivered  to  CoiBOOdity  Credit  Corporation,  and  stocks 
own^i  by  CCC  and  loans  outstanding  June  30,  United  States,  1939-i*9 


1/  The  national  average  loan  rate  at  the  farm  as  a  percentage  of  the  parity  price  of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year, 
2/  Includes  open  market  purchases  beginning  1%3,  and  accordingly  may  include  some  new  crop  wheat. 
2/  Includes  113./*  million  bushels  of  19U3   crop  wheat  put  under  marketing  agreements, 
4/  Includes  '5/^.2  million  bushels  of  purchase  agreement  wheat  delivered  to  CCC. 


Loan 

rate 

Year 

As  a       : 

No.  2  Hard 

No.  1  Dark: 

"^           ^ 

percentage: 

of  the     : 

parity     : 

price  1/  : 

National 
average 

Winter 

at 

Kansas 

City 

Northern   : 

Spring  at: 

Minneap-  : 

olis       : 

No. 2  Red 

at 
St.  Louis 

Portland    ', 

Doliverei 
to 

Stocks 
owned 

by 
CCC  2/ 

Under 

loan 

Julv 

Current 
crop 

Crops 

of  other 

years 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1938 

52 

.59 

.72 

.81 

.73 

.67 

85.7 

15.7 

6.0 

a.5 

0.4 

27.9 

1939 

55 

.61 

.77 

.87 

.80 

.73 

167.7 

7.7 

1.6 

10.3 

0 

11.9 

19i.O 

57 

.64 

.77 

.87 

.31 

.73 

278.5 

173.7 

169.2 

31.3 

7.4 

207.9 

19U 

85 

.98 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.05 

366.3 

269.8 

319.7 

90.4 

8.9 

419.0 

19i2 

85 

l.U 

1.27 

1.32 

1.32 

1.21 

408.1 

183.9 

259.8 

133.3 

5.0 

398.1 

1943 

85 

1.23 

1.37 

1.42 

1.42 

1.34 

130.2 

0.3 

99.1 

15.5 

2.5 

117.1 

191.4 

90 

1.35 

1.50 

1.53 

1.55 

1.46 

180.4 

72.9 

103.7 

20.2 

0 

123.9 

191.5 

90 

1.38 

1.53 

1.55 

1.58 

1.49 

59.7 

0,2 

29.0 

2.5 

1.0 

32.5 

1946 

90 

1.49 

1.64 

1.66 

1.69 

1.6n 

22.0 

0 

18.6 

0.7 

0 

19.3 

19(,7 

90 

1.83 

2.02 

2,04 

2.07 

1.98 

31.2 



32.9 

0.8 

3.4 

37.1 

1^18 

90 

2.00 

2.23 

2.25 

2.28 

2.18 

2/  367.0      i/  261.5 

238.2 

32.2 

5.0 

275.4 

■  ''/.9 

90 

1.95 

2.20 

2.22 

2.25 

2.16 

Table  12«*Rice,  rough:   Average  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers.  United  States,  193^^9  1/ 


Year 

beginning 

August 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Average 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15, 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1/ 

!!ent3 

Cents 

Cants 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1929 

2/ 

100.1 

105.3 

102.6 

107.0 

106.1 

105.2 

101.3 

99.9 

1930 

92.2 

85.1 

81.0 

78.7 

76.0 

76.1 

78.6 

77.1 

77.7 

76.0 

75.6 

72.4 

78.4 

1931 

58.0 

51.0 

49.8 

55.8 

56.4 

54.3 

51.5 

49.0 

45.1 

44.4 

44.5 

41.9 

48.5 

1932 

42.1 

41.1 

37.8 

37.2 

37.7 

36.5 

36.0 

39.6 

45.0 

54.1 

58.5 

59.5 

41.8 

1933 

65.4 

74.1 

78.1 

79.7 

76.2 

78.2 

79.4 

79.7 

80.3 

77.7 

76.5 

74.7 

77.8 

1934 

77.1 

76.2 

79.4 

80.4 

76.2 

81.8 

78.6 

80.4 

32.0 

83.2 

86.6 

85.6 

78.9 

1935 

73.5 

64.8 

69.8 

71.9 

75.9 

80.3 

81.9 

81.8 

82.3 

84.6 

85.3 

36.2 

73.0 

1936 

87.1 

91.9 

80.0 

78.9 

76.2 

84.6 

91.3 

91.8 

92.6 

88.2 

33.2 

80.7 

83.4 

1937 

74.2 

64.7 

72.3 

74.6 

66.7 

67.3 

66.5 

61.2 

55.8 

56.4 

60.3 

62.8 

65.8 

1938 

63.0 

60.1 

64.4 

65.9 

66.5 

66.6 

65.7 

63.6 

6U4 

62.4 

61.5 

60.4 

64.0 

1939 

58.9 

86.3 

73.6 

74.8 

71.8 

72.5 

69.6 

64.5 

64.6 

71.0 

71.7 

75.5 

72.8 

1940 

74.6 

62.1 

64.1 

75.7 

78.1 

90.6 

97.9 

98.1 

112.6 

115.4 

113.6 

in.o 

81.2 

1941 

104.0 

89.1 

95.9 

123.2 

147.0 

157.4 

161.4 

169.3 

179.3 

178.6 

172.2 

170.6 

136.0 

1942 

165.0 

156.3 

139.6 

154.1 

167.5 

177.3 

178.5 

180.4 

134.7 

182.7 

182.3 

178.0 

163.0 

1943 

164 

163 

174 

190 

188 

188 

191 

190 

187 

177 

174 

173 

178 

1944 

170 

159 

177 

180 

183 

181 

181 

181 

180 

130 

181 

181 

177 

1945 

165 

168 

178 

182 

178 

176 

173 

184 

184       , 

134 

181 

183 

179 

1946 

174 

184 

220 

230 

231 

230 

236 

236 

233 

233 

222 

262 

225 

1947 

281 

235 

251 

280 

289 

300 

3U 

303 

305 

307 

313 

311 

269 

1948 

240 

2U 

213 

232 

241 

247 

232 

225 

230 

229 

220 

214            1/  219 

1949 

202 

170 

173 

186 

194 

1/  U.  S«  monthly  prices  are  the  result  of  weighting  monthly  State  prices  by  production.  U.  S.  marketing-year  prices  are  the  result  of 

Tl)  weighting  State  monthly  prices  by  monthly  sales  to  obtain  State  marketing-year  averages,  and  (2)  weighting  the  State  marketing-year 

averages  by  total  sales  for  each  State. 

2/  Monthly  figures  prior  to  1923  are  not  available.  Annual  calendar  year  averages  for  1910  to  1922  are  respectively  as  follows:  79.4,  66.3, 

78.8,  30.3,  99.1,  89.3,  83.9,  93.7,  192.0,  180.0,  245.5,  112.0,  98.0,  93.5,  112.0,  135.0,  148.0,  113.0,  90.8,  and  91.1. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  13  .-  Pye:  Supply  and  dlBappearanoe,  United  States,  19314-1*9 


Year 

beclnnlng 

July 


Carry- 
over 


Supply 


Produo - 
tion 


Imports 


Total 


Domestic 


Disappearance 


Food  2/  ;  Feed  lj   \     Seed 


:Alcohol, 
spirits 


Total 


Exports 


Total 


193"* 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
iguo 

19^2 
19'<3 

igui* 
19U5 
igite 

191*7 
19^8 
lQk9  6/ 


Million 
''.■•chele 


ll».9 
10.8 
19.7 
5.2 
8.5 
21.9 
19.6 
18.7 
29.1 
U7.I 
31.0 

12.2 
2.1* 
2.3 
3.3 
8.3 


Million       Million 

"bupheT  n        c^^Ehele 


16.3 
56.9 

2U.2 

U8.9 
56.0 
38.6 
39.7 
1*3.9 
52.9 
28.7 
22.5 
2U.0 
18.9 
26.0 
26.lt 
18.7 


11.2 
2.3 
3.9 

I 

8.8 
1.5 
8.3 
l*.l 
2.0 
1.6 

^8 
1/7.0 


Minion 
b'^ehels 

U2.1* 
70.0 
U7.8 
51*. 1 
61*. 5 
60.5 
60.7 
71.1* 
83.5 
8U.1 
57.6 
38.2 
22.9 
28.3 
36.5 
31*. 0 


Million 
bushelB 

8.0 
6.9 
7.0 
5.9 
6,8 
7.0 
7.1 
7.8 
8.3 
8.7 
7.8 
6.7 
U.5 
l*.6 
1..7 


Million 
bushels 

1*.8 
21.9 
13.8 
18.0 
19.8 

20.2 

19.9 

19.1* 

27.2 

33.7 

18.8 

9.1 

6.U 

6.1 

6.9 


MlUion 
bushels 

8.6 

8.7 

10.0 

9.1 
9.7 

7.1* 
8.1 
8.3 
6.8 
5.8 
5.1* 
l*.5 
U.9 
5.0 
1*.5 


Million 
busrhels 

10.2 

12.8 

11.6 

6.0 

5.5 

5.6 

6.7 

6.8 

2.1 

It. 5 

10.3 

8.3 

1».2 

6.6 

6.7 


Million 
bushels 

31.6 
50.3 
U2.U 
39.0 
1*1.8 
1*0.2 
Ul.8 
1*2.3 
l+U.l* 
52.7 
1*2.3 
28.6 
20.0 
22.3 
22.8 


Million 
bushels 

% 

0.2 

0.8 
0.7 
0.2 

5/ 
0.5 
O.U 
3.1 
7.2 
0.6 
2.7 
5.1* 


Million 
bushels 

31.6 
50.3 
U2.6 
1*5.6 
1.2.6 
1*0.9 
1*2.0 
1*2.3 
1*1*. 9 
53.1 
U5.U 
35.8 
20.6 
25.0 
28.2 


1/  1931*-1*2,  farm  and  teimlnal  stoclcs  only.  Beginning  in  I9U3,  the  figures  also  Include  interior  mill  and  elevator 

etoclcs. 

2/  Calouleted  from  trade  sources,   193l*-l*5;   from  Bureau  of  the  Census,    I9U5  to  date. 

3/  Pesidunl  Item. 

\J  Includes  flour. 

5/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

^  Preliminary. 

7/  Imports  for  July-December  only. 


Table     1^  ,-.Eye :     Supply  and  disappearance.   United  States,    January-June  and  July-December  periods,   191*3-1*9 


1/  Includes  stooks   in  Interior  mill  and  elevators.    In  addition  to  stocks  on  farms  and  in  terminals. 
2/  Calculated  from  trade  sources,   191*3-1*5;    from  Bureau  of  the  Census,   191*5  to  date. 


3/  Beeidual  Item. 
IT/ 


Supply 

Disappearance 

Stocks 
1/ 

\  Produc- 
:      tlon 

:  Imports: 

Total 

Domestic 

■  Exports 

Period 

Food  2/ 

Feed  3/ 

;     Seed 

Alcohol, 
spiri  ts 

Total 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

buphels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushelB 

bushels 

bushels 

191*3 

July-Dec . 

1*7,111* 

28,680 

765 

76,559 

U,5l*9 

20,937 

5,293 

3,1*29 

31*,  208 

21*3 

31*, 1*51 

191*1* 

Jan . -June 

1*2,108 

— 

7,51*9 

1*9,657 

1*,185 

12,770 

1*60 

1,081 

18,1*96 

176 

18,672 

July-Dec . 

30,985 

22,525 

3,299 

56,809 

3,685 

13,391* 

i*,99i* 

8,753 

30,826 

393 

31,219 

191*5 

Jan. -June 

25,590 



850 

26,1*1*0 

l*,092 

5,386 

1*35 

1,610 

11,523 

2,751 

11., 271* 

July -Dec . 

12,166 

23,952 

1,869 

37,987 

3,1*13 

6,863 

i*,098 

6,513 

20,887 

3,785 

21*,  672 

191*6 

Jan .  -June 

13,315 

— 

127 

13,1*1.2 

3,21*2 

2,31*0 

356 

1,803 

7,71*1 

3,32U 

U,065 

July-Dec. 
191*7 
Jan .  -June 

2,377 

18,879 

865 

22,121 

2,1*76 

5,023 

i*,506 

1,1*07 

13,1*12 

205 

13,617 

8,501* 

-_- 

776 

9,280 

2,021 

1,326 

391 

2,828 

6,566 

368 

6,931* 

July-Dec. 

2,31*6 

25,975 

1*1 

28,362 

2,360 

3,1*76 

l*,670 

1,981 

12,1*87 

1,1*1*1 

13,928 

191*8 

Jtn.-June 

ll*,U3l* 

— 

0 

1U,1.3U 

2,196 

2,659 

1*06 

l.,608 

9,869 

1,212 

11,081       ■ 

July -Dec. 
191*?, 
Jan. -June 

3,353 

26,1*U9 

2,01*0 

31,81*2 

2,1.11* 

1*,002 

1*,181* 

3,700 

1U,300 

259 

11*, 559 

17,283 



l',75l* 

22,037 

2,296 

2,886 

361* 

3,015 

8,561 

5,172 

13,733 

July-Deo.^f 

8,301* 

18,697 

7,035 

31*, 036 

2,1*56 

U,690 

1,862 

2,050 

5^  Includes  flour. 

5/  Includes  estimates  for  December. 
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Table  15«-  Rye:      Average  price  per  bushel   received  by  farmere,   and  parity  price.   United  States,   190d-it9  l/ 


Year 

bgginning 

July 

:'     July 

Au^st 

SeptflBiber 

Octobar 

November 

Deconbor 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Average 

:        15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

:     Cmts 

Cant, 

Canta 

Canta 

Cents 

Cent, 

Canta 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cente 

Price 

received  by  farmers 

1908 

:       71.8 

73.5 

73,1 

73.9 

73.4 

73.5 

73.6 

71.1 

76.2 

78.0 

80.0 

31.1 

71.5 

1909 

:       80.1 

75.1 

72,6 

73.2 

72.7 

73.3 

75.1 

76.3 

76.6 

75.8 

71.8 

71.7 

71.8 

1910 

:       71.5 

71.2 

73.1 

72.2 

71.6 

72.1 

73.2 

72.5 

73.6 

75.6 

76.8 

77.1 

72.5 

1911 

:       76.2 

76.2 

78,3 

81.1 

83.2 

83.0 

83.6 

81.2 

81.6 

81.8 

85.1 

81.3 

80.6 

1912 

:       30.8 

71.1 

70.1 

69.1 

67.6 

65.0 

66.1 

66.0 

63.0 

62.6 

63.2 

63.6 

63.3 

1913 

:       62.0 

61.8 

63.9 

6l.0 

63.3 

63.0 

62.1 

61.8 

62.1 

63.0 

63,6 

63.8 

59.1 

19U 

:        62.0 

68.2 

77,2 

79.6 

83.3 

88.1 

95.1 

103.0 

102.9 

101.2 

100,0 

95.9 

81.2 

1915 

:       91.1 

87.2 

83,6 

83.7 

81.6 

81.1 

86.8 

87.0 

81.6 

83.6 

83.8 

83.6 

83.6 

1916 

:       83.1 

91.6 

101.9 

109.7 

U8.7 

120.3 

121.0 

121.8 

130.8 

U9.8 

173.6 

180.0 

112.5 

1917 

:      177.6 

170.0 

i6;,8 

169.3 

167.1 

168.2 

172.6 

187.9 

218.0 

228.1 

201,1 

178.8 

173.0 

1918 

:     166.9 

161.6 

156,6 

153.3 

152.1 

151.2 

115.6 

136.3 

139.0 

150.6 

119.6 

111.2 

118.7 

1919 

:      HI. 2 

111.0 

137.0 

132.8 

131.5 

U2.8 

153.1 

119.8 

150.6 

169.6 

183.5 

186.1 

U1.9 

1920 

:      178.8 

168,8 

165.6 

152.2 

131.1 

125.8 

128,1 

128.8 

122.1 

U2.0 

108.8 

108.0 

116.1 

1921 

:      101.0 

91.0 

89.2 

81.6 

72.2 

69.6 

70.0 

77.0 

83.8 

85.9 

87.8 

82.8 

83.1 

1922 

71.0 

66.9 

63.2 

65.2 

68.2 

70.7 

71.7 

71.0 

70.1 

70.8 

69,2 

62.2 

62.7 

1923 

56.3 

55.3 

57.2 

58.8 

62.1 

63.9 

63.5 

61.5- 

62.8 

60.1 

60.1 

61.6 

58.0 

192i 

68.8 

70.8 

80,1 

105.7 

108.6 

112.7 

126.2 

132.2 

125.1 

100.9 

103.6 

101.8 

94.5 

1925 

92,3 

92.8 

81.9 

71.1 

73.1 

86.8 

88.2 

82.5 

73.1 

73.8 

72.5 

76.0 

77.5 

1926 

80.7 

86,1 

81,6 

82.1 

83.0 

82.1 

83.6 

88.1 

86.1 

85.2 

90.1 

91.9 

82.5 

1927 

91.2 

80.6 

81,1 

81.0 

31.0 

87.8 

88.0 

89.5 

96,0 

99.8 

m.5 

106.8 

32.4 

1928 

99.2 

83,6 

81.8 

87.1 

86.3 

87.2 

87.9 

91.5 

91.1 

86.0 

79.1 

75.7 

81.6 

1929 

85.3 

91.8 

89.2 

89.9 

35.5 

83.1 

35.7 

78.3 

68.1 

68.7 

63,8 

60.7 

81.4 

1930 

13.6 

53.0 

53.1 

17.6 

11.6 

11,1 

37.1 

31.9 

31.3 

32.8 

33,0 

31.1 

43.3 

1931 

33.0 

32.5 

33.2 

33.6 

11.1 

36,8 

36.3 

36.3 

37.7 

36.6 

33.1 

28.8 

33.9 

1932 

22.0 

23.3 

23,6 

22.3 

22.1 

21,1 

22.7 

21.9 

22.8 

30.1 

38.9 

13.5 

26.9 

1933 

78.2 

58.8 

61,1 

52.7 

55.1 

51.9 

53.6 

51.2 

53.1 

52.8 

51,9 

58.2 

62.3 

193i 

61.8 

73.9 

79,1 

75.0 

71.9 

71,1 

73.1 

69.3 

66.5 

66.0 

62,0 

53.7 

72.0 

1935 

36.0 

35.5 

36.5 

12.1 

10.1 

10,0 

11.1 

11.1 

12.9 

10.3 

10,6 

13.8 

38.3 

1936 

61.1 

75.1 

79.5 

30.1 

81.5 

90,0 

97.9 

98.9 

95.8 

99.9 

96.0 

85.3 

80.8 

1937 

81.0 

70.6 

68,1 

63.8 

60.3 

59.2 

61.1 

63.1 

58,7 

52.2 

19.8 

16.0 

67.2 

1938 

11.1 

32.1 

32.0 

32.9 

32.1 

32.3 

31.7 

33.9 

32.9 

33.0 

36.1 

39.1 

32.2 

1939 

31.3 

31,2 

U.O 

15.1 

11.6 

52.3 

56.7 

55.7 

55.6 

57.1 

52.1 

10.3 

42.6 

19/.0              : 

38.3    • 

36,8 

38,3 

10.5 

12.3 

U.3 

13.6 

U.2 

13.1 

l6.5 

18.1 

47.1 

39.9 

19U              : 

l6.1 

19.1 

57.3 

51.3 

51.2 

57.8 

65.2 

66,0 

61.3 

60.7 

59,1 

52.1 

52.0 

19i.2              : 

51.3 

19.2 

55.2 

52.9 

50.1 

56.3 

61,3 

61,1 

63.9 

69.5 

71.9 

79.7 

58.3 

1913              : 

90.9 

88.6 

91.5 

101.0 

102.0 

107.0 

111.0 

111,0 

111.0 

112.0 

111.0 

105.0 

97.7 

19U             : 

107.0 

108.0 

102.0 

108.0 

108.0 

106.0 

109.0 

108.0 

109.0 

111.0 

U2.0 

121.0 

109.0 

19/,5             : 

122.0 

121*0 

131.0 

133 

150 

113 

150 

161 

175 

195 

192 

145 

136 

19i.6             : 

176 

162 

191 

199 

207 

218 

218 

233 

281 

217 

215 

240 

193 

19J.7             : 

236 

211 

218 

219 

219 

515 

217 

191 

2U 

217 

212 

191 

227 

19i.8             : 

172 

ll6 

139 

U3 

151 

lliT 

HI 

123 

118 

118 

119 

113 

2/  U5 

1919             : 

120 

120 

127 

123 

125 

126 

Parity  price 

3/ 

1922             i 

V 

120 

120 

120 

120 

121 

121 

1923             : 

120 

120 

120 

120 

123 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

U9 

192/,              : 

120 

120 

120 

121 

121 

122 

121 

122 

123 

123 

123 

123 

1925              ! 

122 

122 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

1926             : 

122 

121 

121 

121 

120 

120 

120 

120 

119 

120 

120 

120 

1927             : 

120 

120 

120 

120 

119 

119 

120 

120 

120 

121 

121 

122 

1928              : 

122 

121 

L21 

121 

120 

120 

120 

121 

121 

120 

120 

120 

1929              : 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

119 

118 

118 

117 

U7 

U7 

116 

1930              i 

115 

111 

lU 

112 

111 

110 

108 

107 

106 

101 

101 

102 

1931              : 

102 

100 

98,6 

97.9 

96.5 

96.5 

92.9 

92,9 

91.1 

90.7 

89,3 

88.6 

1932              : 

88.6 

88.6 

87.8 

87.1 

86.1 

85.7 

82.1 

82.1 

81.1 

82.1 

82.1 

82.8 

1933              : 

85.7 

88,6 

91.1 

91.1 

91.1 

91.1 

89.3 

90.7 

91.1 

91.1 

92.2 

92.2 

1931            : 

92.2 

91,3 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

93.6 

91.3 

91.3 

91.3 

91.3 

91.3 

1935             : 

93.6 

92.9 

92.2 

92.2 

91.1 

91.1 

90.7 

90,7 

90.0 

90,0 

90.0 

89.3 

1936             : 

91.1 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

91.3 

95.0 

96,5 

96.5 

97,9 

97.9 

97.9 

1937              : 

97.2 

96,5 

95.0 

91.3 

93.6 

92.9 

92.9 

92.9 

92.2 

92,2 

92.2 

91.1 

1938              : 

90.7 

90.0 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

83.6 

88.6 

88.6 

38,6 

88.6 

88.6 

1939             : 

88.6 

87.8 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90,0 

90.0 

90.0 

1940             ': 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.7 

90,7 

91.1 

92.9 

19U             : 

91.3 

96.5 

97.9 

100 

101 

102 

103 

101 

107 

107 

108 

108 

1912             : 

108 

108 

109 

109 

no 

112 

112 

U3 

111 

U5 

U6 

U7 

190             : 

117 

117 

117 

118 

U9 

120 

120 

121 

121 

121 

121 

122 

19U             : 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

123 

123 

121 

121 

121 

121 

1915             : 

121 

121 

125 

125 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

132 

135 

1916            : 

U2 

U5 

U3 

U8 

152 

153 

155 

159 

163 

165 

161 

166 

1917            : 

166 

168 

171 

172 

17". 

176 

181 

179 

179 

179 

180 

181 

1918            : 

181 

181 

180 

179 

179 

177 

179 

176 

177 

177 

176 

176 

1919             : 

: 

176 

175 

171 

173 

172 

173 

¥ 


1/  P,  S_,  monthly  prices  are  the  result  of  weighting  monthly  State  prices  by  production.     D»  S.  market in^-yeaj-  prices  are  the  result  of 

1)  weighting  State  monthly  prices  by  monthly  sales  to  obtain  State  marketing-year  averages,   and    (2)   weighting  the  State  marie eting-y ear 
averages  by  total  sales  for  each  State. 
2/  Preliminary, 

2/  Computation  of  parity  prices:      Average  price  in  base  period    (August  19'^  to  July  19lJ»)  I  monthly  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,   interest, 
and  taxes. 

4/  Monthly  figures  prior  to   1923  are  not  available,     Annxial  calendar  year  averages  for  1910  to  1922  are  respectively  as   follows:     69,1,   72.0, 
72.0,  73. i.,  73.^,  77.0,  90,0,  IO7.O,  125.0,  U3.0,  U5.0,  119.0,  U8.0. 
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Table     l6#-  Ry©,  No.  2:     Weighted  average  price  per  tuehel  of  reported  caah  salee,  Mlnneapolle,  bj  months,   1930-i»9 


Year 

beginning 

:      July 

Aug. 

:     Sept. 

:     Oct. 

Not. 

:     Dec. 

:     Jan. 

reb. 

:     Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

ATerage 

July 

:     CentB 

Cents 

CentB 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1930 

:       51.. 6 

59.6 

51.. 8 

1.9.1 

1.2.7 

1.3.6 

38.3 

37.1. 

35.7 

35.2 

36.1. 

36.6 

51.3 

1931 

36.7 

38.1 

38.8 

I1O.8 

51.3 

1.5.3 

U6.0 

1.6.0 

1.7.1. 

Uli.6 

38.7 

32.1. 

1.1.8 

1932 

31.9 

33.8 

3'..1 

31.8 

30.6 

30.7 

32.5 

32.2 

35.1 

1.3.3 

52.lt 

62.1 

to. 6 

1933 

83.5 

72.3 

71.3 

62.3 

62.3 

59.9 

63.7 

61.1 

59.2 

57.2 

59.8 

68.7 

68.5 

193I* 

73.7 

89.3 

86.7 

75.7 

76.0 

80.1. 

76.2 

68.7 

61.2 

61.5 

51.. 3 

1.6.3 

81.0 

1935 

U8.1 

i'5.o 

46.5 

51.9 

w;.6 

1.9.0 

53.5 

56.9 

52.1 

1.9.7 

51.7 

58.2 

50.2 

1936 

75.0 

82.5 

86.7 

85.1 

91.6 

109.9 

113.2 

U0.6 

109.0 

112, U 

108.9 

99.5 

97.2 

1937 

85.2 

77.3 

77.9 

71.. 0 

68.5 

69.8 

75.9 

71.. 1. 

66.7 

61.0 

58.0 

55.5 

73.8 

1938 

U8.k 

ko.a 

1«3.5 

1.1.5 

to. 2 

1.2.9 

1.6.1 

U5.2 

1.3.1 

1.3.1 

50.9 

50.0 

1.3.9 

1939 

1.3.1 

111.? 

52.7 

52.1 

51.0 

66.9 

70.3 

66.5 

66.5 

69.5 

58.8 

UI..9 

55.9 

WW 

"13.9 

1.1.2 

1.3.6 

1.7.8 

50.2 

50.0 

52.6 

50.2 

52.1. 

56.5 

58.1 

56.6 

50.8 

19'tl 

5''. 9 

61.7 

67.8 

60.0 

61.. 1 

67.8 

80.3 

78.1 

75.5 

71.8 

69.3 

60.3 

65.1 

19U2 

60.6 

58,8 

61.. 6 

59.1 

59.3 

70.3 

7I..7 

79.2 

82.9 

80.9 

87.2 

91.. 1 

73.1. 

19l<3 

101.2 

95.1. 

101.  It 

108.5 

111.0 

120.2 

127.0 

122.5 

123.5 

127.1 

119.1. 

112.1 

108.1 

19UI.             : 

113.0 

112.1 

103.1 

111..  8 

113.1 

111.. 3 

122.8 

123.5 

127.2 

133.9 

139.2 

155.3 

122.2 

19lt5              : 

152.8 

11.U.2 

151.3 

161.. 3 

183.9 

175.2 

198. It 

212.9 

235.9 

269.8 

281.. 1 

171.8 

I9W              : 

209.0 

195.2 

223.5 

239.2 

267.6 

279.3 

285.7 

310.8 

353.9 

310.8 

319.2 

302.9 

255.2 

19U7            ; 

251..  1 

21.6.6 

281.7 

285.3 

282.1. 

276.9 

276.3 

21.1.0 

256.2 

253.0 

21il.2 

221*. 7 

261.. 7 

I9W             : 

178.3 

159.8 

150.3 

161».5 

173.1 

167.6 

163.2 

136.1. 

135.2 

136.1 

136.2 

I3I..6 

157.5 

19lt9              : 

U5.I1 

138.1. 

11.2.8 

11.6.5 

1U1.8 

11.5.7 

Compiled  from  Mlnneapolle  Itelly  Market  Record.     Average  of  dally  prices  weighted  by  car- lot  sales. 


Table     17«-  Bice,  milled.  Blue  Eoee  and  Zenith,   U.  S.  No.   1  (Extra  Fancy):     Average  wholesale  price  per  pound, 
saclced,  Hew  Orleans,  by  months,   1930-1*9     1/ 


Year 

beginning 

:     Aug.      i 

Sept. 

Oct. 

:      Not. 

Bee. 

1     Jan. 

Feb.     : 

Mar. 

Apr.      : 

May        : 

June      : 

July 

:  Average 

Auffust 

f 

: 

:     Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Blue  Bose 

1930 

I..3I 

It. 00 

It. 00 

3.70 

3.1t6 

3.55 

3.75 

3.66 

3.62 

3.53 

3.50 

3.50 

3.72 

IQ31 

3.38 

3.25 

3.00 

3.05 

3.06 

2.97 

2.82 

2.67 

2.H 

2.37 

2.31. 

2.16 

2.79 

1932 

2.26 

2.1.5 

2.28 

2.16 

2.08 

2.00 

1.95 

2.11. 

2.30 

2.91 

3.00 

3.09 

2.38 

1933 

3.1.1 

3.67 

3.90 

3.92 

3.99 

It. 03 

It. 03 

It. 03 

It. 03 

I..03 

I..03 

It. 00 

3.92 

193". 

3.92 

3.88 

3.81. 

3.73 

3.72 

3.58 

3.56 

3.78 

3.93 

It. 12 

It. 21. 

1..31 

3.85 

1935 

It. 21 

It. 22 

It. 50 

It. 78 

It. 90 

It. 18 

3.87 

3.98 

It. lilt 

It. 55 

It. 57 

It. 52 

It. 39 

1936 

lt.65 

It.ltl 

3.77 

3.63 

3.61 

3.97 

It. 22 

It. 26 

It. 26 

It. 16 

3.85 

3.86 

U.05 

1937 

3.56 

3.49 

3.21 

3.32 

3.12 

3.19 

3.05 

2.87 

2.76 

2.66 

2.82 

2.87 

3.08 

1938 

3.05 

2.90 

2.73 

2.82 

2.85 

2.96 

3.00 

2.9lt 

2.92 

2.95 

2.92 

2.90 

2.91 

1939 

2.86 

It. 19 

3.58 

3.1.5 

3.38 

3.36 

3.10 

2.93 

2.93 

3.16 

3.23 

3. Its 

3.30 

191.0 

3.52 

3.20 

3.oit 

3.22 

3.32 

3.71 

3.97 

It. 22 

It. 71. 

1..81 

I..78 

1..62 

3.93 

191.1 

It. 37 

It. 16 

1..09 

It. 88 

6.12 

6.76 

6.81 

7.00 

7.81. 

7.60 

7.15 

7.15 

6.16 

191.2 

6.95 

5.65 

6.15 

6.56 

6.63 

6.65 

6.50 

6.50 

6.55 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.58 

191.3 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.66 

6.60 

19l.it 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

191.5 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

13.50 

7.17 

191.6 

6.60 

7.38 

8.15 

8.:,£ 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

13.25 

8.91 

191.7 

13.15 

11.80 

11. to 

12.10 

12.15 

12.65 

13.  to 

12.85 

12.90 

13.80 

15.85 

16.50 

13.20 

Zenith 

I9I.7 

12.75 

u.oo 

11.00 

12.10 

12.15 

12.65 

13.  to 

12.75 

12.60 

13.10 

15.50 

16.25 

12.95 

191.8 

9.75 

8.90 

8.50 

9.15 

10.30 

9.75 

9.35 

9.30 

9.20 

9.10 

8.90 

8.70 

9.25 

191.9 

8.25 

7.05 

7.05 

7.70 

8.10 

Data  from  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

1/  I93O-U6,  Blue  Fobs. 


Table      18«-Klce,  milled,  California  Pearl,   U, 


S.  No.   2  (Fancy):     Average  price  per  100  pounds,  double  aacksd,  San  Francisco 
docks,  by  inonthe,   1930-^9     1/ 


Year 

beginning 

Oct. 

:     Not. 

I»o. 

Jan. 

:     Feb. 

:     Mar.      : 

Apr. 

May 

:     June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

:  ATerage 

Bollare 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1930 

3.61. 

3.60 

3.55 

3.59 

3.61* 

3.72 

3.71 

3.78 

3.82 

3.87 

3.71. 

3.69 

3.70 

1931 

3.31. 

3.05 

3.01* 

2.92 

2.83 

2.66 

2.39 

2.32 

2.28 

2.22 

2.21* 

2.22 

2.63 

1932 

2.09 

1.98 

2.10 

2.23 

2.26 

2.25 

2.33 

3.00 

3.20 

3. to 

3-^f 

3.31 

2.63 

1933 

3.61. 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.77 

I93I. 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.78 

3.91 

ll.lO 

1..10 

1*.10 

i.lO 

I..I3 

3.93 

1935 

U.to 

1*.50 

l*.50 

i*.to 

lt.50 

It. 50 

1..50 

U.5I* 

1*.70 

i*.70 

U.70 

1*.1»8 

I..5I. 

1936 

1..15 

ll.Ol 

3.1.5 

3.1>5 

1*.15 

It. 15 

li.lj 

I..I5 

1*.15 

U.15 

1..I5 

1..15 

1937 

3.19 

3.20 

3.20 

3.25 

3.1.5 

3.1.5 

3.1.5 

3.1.5 

3.1.5 

3.1.5 

3.1.5 

3.1.5 

3-37 

1938 

3.05 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

3.10 

3.10 

3.10 

3.10 

3.10 

3.50 

3.07 

1939 

3.95 

3.95 

3.95 

3.95 

3.95 

3.62 

3.30 

3.30 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.57 

3.70 

I9to 

3.25 

3.29 

3. to 

3.1*6 

3.80 

3.80 

1..21 

I..35 

1..35 

1..35 

1..35 

1..35 

l-f 

191.1 

1..28 

6!  18 

5.79 

6.91 

6.88 

6.86 

6.95 

6.82 

7.0c 

7.00 

6.66 

6.26 

6.3» 

191.2 

6.20 

6.36 

6.38 

6.38 

6.38 

6.1*1* 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

191.3 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.1*6 

19i.l1 

6.1.6 

6.1*6 

6.1*6 

6.1*6 

6.1*6 

6.1.6 

6.1*6 

6.1.6 

6.1.6 

6.1.6 

6.1.6 

6.1*6 

6.1*6 

191.5 

6.1*6 

6.1*6 

6.1*6 

6.1*6 

6.1*6 

6.1.6 

6.1*6 

6.1.6 

6.1*6 

12.50 

6.1*7 

7.35 

7.05 

19I16 

7.91* 

8.32 

8.70 

8.70 

8,70 

8.70 

8.70 

8.70 

8.70 

11.81 

11.50 

10.32 

9.23 

191*7 

9.93 

10.82 

10.85 

11.01 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

12.33 

12.63 

12.62 

n.95 

11.51 

191.8 

7.81* 

8.13 

9.13 

9.13 

9.25 

9.06 

8.72 

8.53 

8.22 

7.97 

7.95 

7.78 

191*9 

7.10 

7.30 

7.37 

1/  Prior  to  Kay  I8,    19**^  California- Japan. 

Data  from  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Table  19.- Eloe,  milled  baele:  Supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  193li-l»9  « 


beginning 
igust 

1/ 

Supply 

Distribution 

Year 

Carry-       ; 
over 

2/    .; 

Fsrm  .    . 
production 

Importe 

Total 

Continental 

U.   S.   dleapjearanoe 

A 

Clylllan 
food 
3/ 

;Seed'  and 
;       feed 

:  Brokran  rice       : 
:        used  by            : 
:       brewers  k/     : 

Total 

Million  ■ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bags  5^ 
I.7U 

ba£e 
11.25 

bags' 
.33   ■ 

bags 
13.32 

bags 
7.13 

.77 

bags 

bags 

19ih 

.03 

7.93 

1935 

, 

.53      : 

U.55  ■ 

.16 

12. 2U 

6.65 

.89 

7. Sit 

1936 

.8k 

13.78 

.25 

14.87 

7.63 

.     1.29 

.05 

8.97 

1937 

1.69     . 

15.19 

.U 

16.99 

•    7.6U 

1.09 

.37 

9.10 

1938 

1.50 

15.23 

.12   , 

16.85 

7.31 

.93 

.35 

8.59 

1?39 

2.32 

15.30 

.13 

17.75 

7.75 

.96 

.5U 

9.25 

I9U0 

2.7D 

15. "tl 

.08  • 

18.19 

:     7.69 

1.10 

.51 

9.30 

I9M 

1.69 

IU.62 

.09 

I6.lt0 

7.00 

1.24 

.68 

8.92 

I9U2 

.19 

18.90 

.09 

19.18 

7.35 

1.28 

•    .61* 

9.27 

l^h3 

' 

1.U9      : 

19. W 

.01 

20.98 

6.96 

1.30 

1.31 

9.57 

19ltU 

1.97       . 

20.1*5 



22.  U2 

6.33 

1.28 

1.52 

9.13 

1^1*5 

.77 

20.  UU 

.02 

21.23 

■     ^M 

1.36 

1.62 

8.1*2 

19U6 

.85       . 

21.89 



22. 7U 

.     8.23 

l.Ul 

I.IU 

10.78 

IJit? 

.35 

22.90 



23.25 

6.93 

l.UU 

2.03  •     • 

10. Uo 

19U8 

1/ 

..23       • 

25.03 



25.26 

,     8.36 

l.Ult 

1.71 

11.51 

19U9 

t/              .     : 

1.07       ■ 

26.37 

■~- 

27.  w 

. 

( 

:         '       ■             :                                              iletrlbutlon     (Continued) 

Civilian 

Exports  7/ 

Sh 

ipments  7/ 

Military 

Balancing 

X!arry-   . 

Yeai>- beginning 

per 
ceplte 
con- 
sumption 

August       1/      . 

:Commeroiul:U£pA  not   : 
:     ■    8/         military   : 

Total 

•2/ 

Conmaroial 

:USDA  not.  : 
:milltary    : 

Total 

2/ 

procure - 
ment  10/ 

Item 
•   -11/ 

over 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mil  ion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bags 

ba^B 
0 

bags 

bags 
3.'lU 

bags 
0, 

bags 
3.11* 

bags 

be^ 
'  +.51" 

.53 

Po'inds 

I93U 

1       1.21 

1.21 

5.6 

1935 

:        .79 

0 

.79 

.2.95 

0 

2.95 

+  .12-   • 

•  .81* 

5.2 

1936 

.        .91 

0 

.91 

3.00 

0 

3.00 

.-7- 

+  .30 

.   .   1.69 

5.9 

1SS7 

3.05 

0 

3.05 

3.39 

0. 

3.39 

— 

-.05 

1.50 

5.9 

19.38 

3.33 

0 

3.33 

3.02 

0 

3.02 

....■ 

-M 

2.32 

5.6 

1939 

3.10 

0 

3.10 

3.16 

0 

3.16 

— 

-M. 

2.70 

5.9 

191*0 

3.95 

— 

3.95 

3.31 



3.31 

— 

-.06 

1.69    ■ 

5.8 

191*1 

1^.57 

.03 

1*.60 

2.16 

.65 

2-.  81 

•.20.  ■  • 

•  -.32 

•  .19 

5.3 

191*2 

2.77 

1.61 

U.38 

.39 

2.52 

2.91 

.82 

+  .31 

1.1*9 

5.6 

19U3 

3.37 

1.66 

5.03 

3.13. 

3.13 

.80'  ■  ■ 

■  +.'1*8 

■  ■  1.9*f 

.     5. It 

191*1* 

U.32 

.76 

5.08 

2.56 

2.56 

U.Ol*  . 

+,81* 

.77 

h.9 

iga*5 

1*.18 

•2.92 

7.10 

2.U9 

.67 

3.16 

1.92 

-.22 

.85 

i*.o 

19U6 

U.5I 

3.85 

8.36 

i:8u 

.01 

1.85 

.to     • 

+  .70  ' 

.35 

5-! 

191*7 

6.28 

2.53 

8.81 

3.35 



3.35 

:.ltl*  - 

-  *.02  . 

.  .     .23 

U.8 

igi*8    6/ 

8.08 

;  .69 

8.77 

3. ,32 

---  . 

3.32 

."♦9 

+.10 

1.07 

5.7 

Data  from  U.  S.  D.  A.  Production  and  Marketing  Adminletratlon,  Department  of  Comnerce,  Dapartment  of  national 
Dsfenee,  ae  well  as  from  the  5ureau  of  Agricultural  EconomloB . 

»•  unmlllad  rice  is  converted  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of  mlllad  rice  (heads,  second  heade,  and  Bcreenlnge,  exoludln^ 
brevers',  produced  annually  from  100  pounds  of  rough  rice,  converted  separately  for  the  Southern  States  and  for 
California.  For  the  5  years  ended  July  I9U9,  100  pounds  of  rough  rice  produced. an  average  of  66.13  pounds  of  such 
milled  rice,  or  a  l*5-pouiid  buehel  produced  about  29.8  pounds. 

1/  Includes  California  on  an  October  1  year.  '  .   • 

2/.  Stocks  on  farms,  in  country  varehouees,  and  in  mills,  and  in  addition  includes  U.  S.  D.  A.  holdings  outside 

of  Bills,  in  million  bags  as  follovs:  I.06  in  19l*3,  1.79  m  19>*h;   O.25  In  191*5,  O.37  In  191*6,  0.16  in  191*7,  O  In 

191*8  and  191*9.  "  ■ -   .  . 

2/  Civilian  food  disappearance  of  commercially  milled  rice  produced  from  dcmestlo  grain  ploe  rice  used  on  faxaa 

where  grown  and  by  custom  mills  for  local  consumption,  adjusted  for  military  procurement  and  use  of  broken  rice  by 

brewers.  Thus,  consumption  data  represent  the  year  rice  enters  trade  channels  rather  than  the  time  of  actual  human 

consui^ition.  In  some  years  large  stocks  are  hsld  by  wholesalers  and  retailers,  while  In  other  years  such  stocks 

are  small. 

y   Bice  used  by  brewers  other  than  brewers'  rloe  as  such,  which  is  not  included  in  this  table. 

5/  Bag  equals  100  pounds . 

6/  Preliminary.  ,,.,.,.. 

1/  Beginning  with  191*1,  exports  and  shipnents  are  on  a  Julj  year.  Complete  figures  are  available  for  such  a  year, 

whereas  they  are  not  for  an  August  year.  Insofar  as  the  figures  for  the  month  of  July  are  not  much  different  from 

one  year  to  another,  the  use  of  the  July  year  is  Justifiable. 

8/  Includes  exports  of  rough  rice  in  terms  of  milled  equiveOents, 

2/  Excludes  shipments  by  military  for  civilian  relief  feeding. 

lO/Procured  for  both  civilian  relief  feeding  and  for  military  food  use;  military  takings  for  civilian  feeding  In 

occupied  areas  measured  at  tijne  of  procurement,  not  at  time  of  shipment  overseas , 

11/Balanciim  item  results  from  drying  loss,  waste,  and  errors  in  data  and  conversions. 
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Tatle  20.-  EICE  (in  terms  of  milled):  World  production  and  trade  1935-36  to 
1939_liO,  estimated  production  and  export  supplies,  I9I+9-50  l/ 


Continent  and 
country 


Estimated 
production 


:1935-36 
:   to 


.-mt 


\0 


729 

59 


:  1,000 
;sh.  tons 

Western  Hemisphere:      : 

North  America:  : 

United  States ; 

Mexico ; 

Estimated  total ; 

South  America:  : 

Brazil :  971 

i^ritish  Guiana :  52 

Ecuador :  50 

.  Others ;  235 

Estimated  total ;  1,308 

Total  Western  Hemisphere 

Asia:  ; 

French  Indo-ChlXii. ..  ,.  . :  5^039 

Thailand :  3,356 

Burma :  5,1+89 

China :  38,630 

Japan :  9, 385 

Korea :  3,083 

Taiwan :  1,350 

Philippines :  1,652 

Malayan  Union :  i»-27 

Indonesia :  6,960 

India :  22,0^3 

Pakistan ,:  8,5^2 

Others :  ^,ll6 


2,232 


Estimated  total ;  110,072 

Europe :  : 

Italy :  550 

Estimated  total :  777 

Africa:  : 

Egypt :  522 

Estimated  total :  1,730 


Estimated  vorld  total, . . .  :  115,070 


19^+9-50 


1,000 
sh .    tons 


l,30i+ 
107 


X^ 


3/ 
3/ 
3/ 


2,629 


U,288 


3,937 
3,2lU 

3i+,335 

y  2,386 
1,296 
1,953 

3/ 
3/ 

2i+,96l+ 

9,2lU 

13,oUl 


107 , 850 


U8U 


805 


977 


115.97^ 


Apparent 
domestic 
disappearance 


1936-19^^0 


1,000 
sh .    tons 


622 

50 

,1^+0 


929 
35 
37 

328 


1.329 


2>69 


3,i+29 

1,896 

2,221 

39,oUl 

11,331 

2,022 

61+1 

1,717 

1,206 
7,172 

(32,137 

5A79 


107,992 


382 


2.053 


390 


1.998 


III+.770 


InternationaJL  trade 


Prevar  average 


Net 
imports 


1,000 
sh .  tons 


332 


101 


101 


1+11 
1,91+6 


65 
779 
212 


( 


(1«5§2 
'1,095 


6.060 


T^nir 


^55" 


8,1+00 


Net 
exports 


1,000 
sh.  tons 


107 

9 
HE 


1+2 
17 

13 


80 


196 


1,610 
1,1+60 
3,268 


1,061 
709 


32 


8,11+0 


168 


170 


132 
"15^ 


8,700 


Export 
supplies 
1950  2/ 


1,000 
sh ,  tons 


600 
50 


660 


2 

25 
60 

30 


117 


777 


50 

1,300 

950 


V 


110 
3/ 


3/ 


2/03. 


150 


150 


330 


1+,000 


1/  For  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  roUgh  rice  is  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at 

70  percent,  for  other  countries  at  65  percent, 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Unavailable. 

y  South  Korea  only. 

Coanpiled  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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